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CONSERVING OUR NATURAL RESOURCES. 
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SMITH BROS. COMMISSION CO. 


Hold the Record for High Sheep Sales 











AT 
CHICAGO 


AT 
SO. OMAHA 


AT : 
KANSAS CITY 











$8.60 per cwt. for Montana shorn 
wethers, fed by J. J. Mackay, Mount 


Carroll, Illinois, andsold March 24, 1910. 
This is the highest sale on record. 


$10.45 per cwt. for Mexican lambs 
fed by Geo. C. Belmont & Co., and sold 
May 1, 1912. This is the highest sale 


on record since March, 1910. 


We have just opened a strong house under the manage- 
ment of Fred O. Morgan, who has been identified on the 
leading markets for the past twenty-five years and who is 
one of the best sheep salesmen in the West. He has made 
a record for the National; he will make a still greater rec- 
ord for Smith Bros. Commission Co. 


Consign your next shipment to us. 


SMITH BROS. COMMISSION CO. 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


SOUTH OMAHA 
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Yearling and Two-year-old Rambouillet and 
Delaine Rams for the season of 1912. 
oF 











These rams are range 
bred and raised, and 


are eligible to registry 
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Before selling or shipping your wool, why not 
drop us a line, stating what vow have to offer, 
for we are always in the market? 


Coffin & Gillmore 


} } WOOL 


¢ 142 South Front Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





OFFICES 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 


We have the best wool and mutton sheep in the United States--- 
the result of thirty years breeding 














Write us what you 
want; or better still, 


come and see the Rams 














CUNNINGHAM SHEEP AND LAND COMPANY 


PILOT ROCK, OREGON 
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Jeremiah 


Williams &Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 


481 Summer Street, Boston Mass 


Western Office : 
Mclntyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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GENE MELADY. MGR. WALTER LAKE. SHEEP SALESMAN. —— 


Bill Your Sheep Direct to 


THUET BROTHERS & MELADY 


Leading Range Sheep Salesmen 





You get more net per head for your range 
sheep 











Services unequalled; sales most satisfactory; 
' returns quickest and safest 











Our Weekly Market Report and Daily Stock Paper sent to your address, free on application. 


THUET BROS. & MELADY 


_ SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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2,000 Yearling Rams 
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I Am Offering for Sale This Year 


Raised on the Range 


Big strong, hardy fellows, always ready for service | am going 
to make prices this year to meet the conditions of the industry. If 
you are in the market for pure bred Lincoln or Cotswold rams 
this year | would advise placing your order early. If upon inspec- 
tion, my rams are not satisfactory you are under no obligations to 


receive them. 


ALSO 


2,000 Yearling Ewes 


Pure Bred Lincolns or Cotswolds 


I am offering this splendid lot of yearling ewes for sale at a sacri- 
fice in order to reduce my flocks to meet my allotments on 
the forest reserve. These ewes have been raised on the range. 
They are hardy and strong and are desirable stuff, either to run on 
the range or to pasture. 


Write for prices on both Rams and Ewes 


F. R. GOODING 


Gooding, Idaho 
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Clay, Robinson & Co.’s 


Sheep Barn at Chicago 
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Important to Sheep Men 


Above is shown the sheep barn recently turned over to us by the Chicago Stock Yards 
Company for our Exclusive use. Capacity of the barn at conservative estimate is 75 cars of 
sheep perday. We have our own scale, used for no sheep except those consigned to Clay, 
Robinson & Company. 

Sorting chutes are arranged so that two or three cuts can be made simultaneously, sav- 
ing an immense amount of handling of the sheep and consequently saving much shrink. 
Each pen is equipped for feed and water. The barn is connected with the old sheep house, 
and the Stock Yards Company has constructed a-special walk from Exchange Avenue to our 
barn. 

The situation of our barn is along the principal unloading chutes for sheep, so they can 
practically be counted out of the cars direct into our sheep pens. All Sheep can be yarded 
in pens, not held in the alleys. 

The saving in shrink resulting from these improved facilities will be a very important item 
in favor of our shippers. We are very glad to be able to announce to our sheep trade the reali- 
zation of our plans, and that we are now able to not only, as always, offer you the best of sell- 
ing service, but time and shrink saving facilities unequaled on the Chicago market. 


Clay, Robinson & Co. 


“Successful Sellers of Sheep’’ 


























CHICAGO SOUTH OMAHA KANSAS CITY SOUTH ST. JOSEPH EAST BUFFALO 
DENVER SIOUX CITY FORT WORTH SOUTH ST. PAUL EAST ST. LOUIS 
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Range Sheep Breeding by the Bureau of Animal Industry, 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 2) Professor E. L. SHAW 


HE question of breeding range 
¢ sheep is one of great impor- 
tance to the breeders of the 

entire West. ‘In svite of the 
wonderful development of the sheep 
industry in the West, breeding meth- 
ods have not been systematic. Many 


stock and a failure to attain as high a 
standard as might otherwise be pos- 
sible. A majority of the breeders 
have been breeding for two purposes: 
First, for the production of sheep 
adapted for running on the range; and 
second, for the production of feeding 


For the second purpose, range ewes 
have been bred to rams of the various 
mutton breeds for the production of 
feeding or market lambs. 

It is believed possible to combine all 
the essential characteristics, to a 
marked degree at least, in one type of 
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WETHERS BRED BY THE BUREAU. NOTE CONFORMATION AND COVERING. 

sheep, and with this object in mind, 
the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture inaugur- 
ated the range sheep breeding experi- 
ment in co-operation with the Wyom- 
ing Experiment Station in the Fall 


breeders have been making various 
crosses year after year and in most 
cases have not made up their minds as 
to the best methods of breeding for 
the production of the best type of 
range sheep, the result of such cross- 
ing being a lack of uniformity in the 


or market lambs. 

For the first purpose, Merino blood 
of the various types has been used ex- 
tensively, as the range sheep must be 
hardy, capable of being run in large 
numbers, easily herded together, and 
must produce a fleece of good weight. 


of 1906. The object of the experi- 
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PURE-BRED RAMBOUILLET RAM. WE IGHT 232 POUNDS. THIS RAM HAS 
BEEN USED BY THE BUREAU FOR THREE YEARS. PICTURE TAKEN 
SHORTLY AFTER SHEARING 


ment was to develop a type of sheep ed of.250 head selected from the 
of good size, possessing a good mutton leading flocks in Nebraska, Wyoming, 
conformation, hardy on the range, Utah, Idaho, Oregon, Washington and 
stand flocking in large numbers, California. Since the exneriment was 
shearing a fleece of good weight and inaugurated, with one exception, a De- 
of the desired length of staple. 
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laine ram, pure bred Rambouillet 
rams have been used. These rams 
have been selected from the leading 
flocks in Ohio, Michigan, Wyoming, 
Washington and California. 


Each season, at breeding time, the 
ewes have been carefully sorted out 
in several lots and bred to rams best 
suited in producing the desired type. 
At lambing time the birth weight of 
each lamb has been recorded and 
notes made of each ewe and its off- 
spring. At the time of shearing, rec- 
ord has been kept of each fleece, not- 
ing the weight, length, quality and 
condition. Small samples have been 
taken each year of each individual 
fleece and a study made of these, not- 
ing the change in the fleece from the 
same sheep year after year. 


That considerable progress has 
been made in the work with the flock 
may be shown by the fact that in 1908 
the ewes sheared ten and five-tenths 
pounds per head, while in 1911 the 
average was thirteen and one-tenth 
pounds. People who have seen the 
young stock for the past two seasons 
have been very greatly impressed 
with the advance made in the experi- 
ment. The 114 head of yearling ewes 
of the 1911 lamb cron is one of the 
best lots of young ewes that the writer 
has ever seen in the West. The Bu- 
reau realizes the importance of breed- 
ing a type of sheep of good mutton 
conformation as well as a sheep shear- 





In order to secure a sheep hav- 
ing most of the essentials for 
the range, fine wool blood must 
be used. Fine wool blood pre- 
dominates over the entire range 
country and is in fact the foun- 
dation of the range sheep in- 
dustry. 

In selecting the foundation 
stock for the Government experi- 
ment, large bodied, fine wool 
ewes were secured. The ewes 
were mostly of the Rambouillet 
breeding; some were pure bred 
Rambouillets, while others were 
high grades. A few contained 
considerable Delaine blood. A 
definite type was kept in mind 
in making the selections and the 
cwes were not only of a good 
r-utton conformation but were 











. °° wool producers. 
The foundation flock consist- 





FOUNDATION EWES IN THE BUREAU’S EXPERIMENT. 
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ing a fleece of good weight and good 
length of staple. 


One objection to many of the Me- 
rinos in the range country is the faci 
that they produce too short a staple. 
The Bureau expects, however, to in- 
crease the length of staple in its pres- 
ent type of sheep by selection. The 
present lot of yearling ewes this Fall 
will be bred to the best Rambouillet 
rams owned by the Bureau. With 
about 300 head of the ewes in the ex- 
periment, some cross-breeding work 
will be started this Fall. Cotswold 
and other long wool rams will be used, 
and an attempt will be made to pro- 
duce a type of sheep more profitable 
to the Western breeders. A large num- 
ber of the leading breeders in the West 
are very much interested in the cross 
breeding work and the reason that this 
work has not been carefully carried 
on before by the breeders is the fact 
that very few of them have the equip- 
ment for handling such a line of 
breeding. 

The Bureau severed its connection 
with the Wyoming Exveriment Sta- 
tion in the Fall of 1910. Since that 
time, the work has been carried on 
with F. S. King Brothers Company 
on their ranch near Laramie, Wyo. 





AN EFFECTIVE TARIFF. 
Our Democratic friends make much 
fuss over the tariff on wool and cloth. 
The public is led to believe that this 
is about the only Nation that extends 
encouragement to its domestic in- 
dustries but so far as we can learn, 
every country in some form or other 
protects its industries from foreign 
competition. Where a tariff proves 
ineffective to accomplish this result 
other measures are substituted. 


In 1907 Australia passed the Boun- 
ties Act which appropriated $250,- 
000.00 as a bounty to be paid on 
wool tops made in Australia. Un- 
der this Act, on every pound of tops 
exported the maker is paid a bounty 

3 This amount is suffi- 





of 3 cents. 
cient in most cases to pay the cost 
of converting the wool into tops. If 
the American top maker is placed in 
competition with the Australian top 
maker, it would be unnatural to ex- 
pect him to survive. In such cases, 
the tariff stands as the necessary 
protection to our domestic industries. 


THE 


BLACK FIBERS. 


In Bradford, England black fibers 
in white wool are considered highly 
objectionable. This objection is 
founded on the fact that when white 
goods is being made a few black 
fibers in the wool will frequently de- 
stroy the cloth for its intended pur-- 
pose, or at least greatly reduce the 
price. This objection is very pro- 
per as any one wishing a pure white 
piece of goods would certainly not 


desire it if here and there black 
fibers were to be seen running 
through the cloth. Many times 


these fibers are not detected and can 
not be until the finished cloth has 
been turned out, when it is too late 
to remedy the evil. 

Black fibers seldom avpear in 
Merino wool, but they are quite com- 
mon in the wool of all the black faced 
breeds of sheep. The evil here, how- 
ever, may be abated by selecting sires 
with this purpose in view. 

The common cause of black fibers 
in wool is the sacking of black and 
white fleeces together. A_ black 
fleece put in the bottom of a sack con- 
taminates the entire sack.: As the 
fleece is shoved down, the black wool 
attaches to the sides of the sack and 
later mixes with every fleece that 
comes along. This is why black wool 
should always be sacked separately. 
Black wool has its uses, it is just as 
valuable as white wool, but it should 
always be packed in a separate sack 
and branded accordingly. 





FOREIGN PROGRESS. 


Australia is not long going to drag 
behind the rest of the world in de- 
velopment of her natural resources. 
She is reaching out for foreign trade 
and is just now experiencing an un- 
vrecedented era of railroad construct- 
ion. 


In Queensland alone there are 
twenty different lines under con- 
struction, which, when completed 
will have a total mileage of 1750 
miles. This means the opening up 
and development of enormous areas 
of previously unused land among 
which is to be found immense 
stretches of excellent sheep grazing 
land. These new lands will first be 
domesticated by the sheep and later 
on the wheat and grain farming will 
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take possession of a share of them. 
The sheep, however, will find it a new 
home for many years to come. 








EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
National Wool Growers Ass’n. 


ARIZONA 
HUGH CAMPBELL, Flagstaff 
CALIFORNIA 
F. A. ELLENWOOD, Red Bluff 
IDAHO 
F. J. HAGENBARTH, Spencer 
ILLINOIS 
W. W. BURCH, Chieago 
INDIANA 
J. E. WEBB 
IOWA 
WARNER, Bloomfield 
KENTUCKY =: 
W. T. CHILTON, Campbellsburg 
KANSAS 
E. E. HAZEN, Hiawatha 
MICHIGAN 
c. E. LOCKWOOD 
MINNESOTA 
MAGNUS BROWN, Farmington 
MONTANA 
E. O. SELWAY, Dillon 
NEBRASKA : 
ROBERT TAYLOR, Abbott 
NEVADA 
THOMAS NELSON, Stone House 
NEW MEXICO 
H. F. LEE, Albuquerque 
OHIO 
8S. M. CLEAVER, Delaware 
OREGON 
GEORGB M’KNIGHT, Vale 
TEXAS 
B. L. CROUCH, San Antonio 
UTAH 
PETER CLEGG, Tooele 
VERMONT 
E. N. BISSELL, East Shoreham 
WASHINGTON 
F. M. ROTHROCK, Spokane 
WEST VIRGINIA 
8S. C. GIST, Wellsburg 
WISCONSIN 
ARTHUR STERECKER, Manitowoc 
WYOMING 
J. A. DELFELDER, Wolton 


Vv. G. 











The American Woolen Company re- 
ports that its machinery is now bet- 
ter employed than at any time within 


two years, and that a part of its ma- 
chinery better than for seven years. 
This means high wool. 
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Argentine Government Proposes Leasing Public Lands of Patagonia 


HE Minister of Agriculture of 
C Argentina wishes to introduce 
a system of leasing public 
lands in Patagonia on long 
term leases to sheep and cattle men. 
The law now directs the selling of 
the lands and to secure a leasing law 
it is desirable to show that capitalists 
would take up the leases. On May 
14, 1912, the Minister, Don Adolfo 
Mujica, wrote to Mr. Bailey Willis: 
“In accordance with our conversa- 
tions, you are authorized to invite in 
the United States proposals to rent 
public lands in our 


An Interview with Mr. Willis 


sheep and cattle country, and it must 
long remain so, since soil, climate and 
situation combine to limit agriculture 
to a secondary position. The Argen- 
tine government secured an undisvut- 
ed title to Patagonia in 1902, by ar- 
bitration with Chile, and has divided 
it into three territories, Rio Negro, 
Chubut, and Santa Cruz, which the 
government is developing by building 
national railways and inviting settle- 
ment. 


the Pacfic. The transcontinental line 
from San Antonio to Valdivia will be 
about 625 miles long, broad cauge, 
and with maximum grade of 1 1-2 per 
cent. 

This line traverses the Territory of 
Rio Negro in latitude 41 degrees 
south, that is, in the southern latitude 
equivalent to that of central Wyom- 
ing north of the equator. The alti- 
tude varies from near sea level to 
4,000 feet in the plateaus and 6,000 
feet on mountain peaks. The climate 
is semi-arid and temperate, with high 
winds. The pas- 





southern territor- 
ies. These leases 
should be on the 
minimum. basis of 
200 pesos ($84.00 
United States gold) , 
annually perleague 
(9. 6 square miles 
or 6,144 acres) and 
for a term of thirty 


years.” As the ex: 
isting legislation 
does not permit 


leasing in _ this 
form, it would be 
necessary, in case 
the proposals were 
of importance, te 





obtain 2 special 
law from  Con- 
gress.” 


Mr. Willis, a ge- 
ologist of the Unit- 
ed States Geologi- 
cal Survey since 
1879, was officially 








transferred to the 
Argentine service 
on reauest of the 
Minister of Public Works of that 
country to make surveys in connec- 
tion with national railways under 
construction, and after svending 
fourteen months in northern Patago- 
n‘a is in the United States for a short 
stay on business before going back 
to continue the surveys. He has pre- 
pared the following statement for The 
WOOL GROWER. 

Patagonia, from the Atlantic 
Coast to the Andes, and from its 
northern boundary on the Rio Negro 
to the Straits of Magellan, a distance 
of 700 miles north and south, is a 





TYPICAL SHEEP GRAZING LAND IN PATAGONIA 


A railway has been commenced in 
each of the three territories. The 
most important is the northern, which 
starts from Puerto San Antonio, on 
the Atlantic, is in overation half way 
across the continent, and is being ex- 
tended to the Andes, where its objec- 
tive point is Lake Nahvel Huani. (See 
accompanying map). From the Lake 
branches are run north and south in 
the valleys within the Cordillera and 
from the north branch a spur is to 
meet a line that is being surveyed by 
Chile to connect with the railways of 
that country and with Valdivia, on 


ture consists of 
grasses or edible 
serub according to 


| 


locality. Settle- 
ment is limited to 
2 few villages, 


stores, ranches in 
Argentine or Eng- 
lish hands, and 
squatters on gov- 
ernment lands. 
What is thus 
said of Rio Negro 
is true of the other 
two Territories, 
Chubut and Santa. 
Cruz, except that 
the railways are 
not so advanced 
and the climate is 
colder. If we com- 





pare Rio Negro 
with South Dakota 
and Wyoming, 


Chubut corres- 
ponds to Montana, 
and Santa Cruz to 
similar latitudes in 
Canada. But the 
extremes of cold are not so great in 
Patagonia as in the States named in 
North America, since they are tem- 
nered by the nearer oceans. 

In giving a more detailed descrip- 
tion of certain typical localities, I 
shall confine myself to the Territory 
of Rio Negro, where I have spent the 
past fourteen months in surveys cov- 
ering all classes of lands. 

San Antonio is situated on a large 
bay which affords secure anchorage 
and is accessible to ocean-going steam- 
ers. There is a strong tide, the shores 
are low, and vessels are now necessar- 
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ily loaded and unloaded by means of 
barges. One Argentine and two Ger- 
man houses do a large business in ex- 
norting wool and importing supplies. 
Water is scarce. Wells and cisterns 
yield a small supply, which is helped 
out by that brought in tank cars from 
a stream, the Arroyo Valcheta, that 
the railroad crosses seventy miles in- 
land. The difficulty will eventually 
be overcome by piping the Valcheta 
water from a reservoir to the city. 
Westward from San Antonio the 
railroad rises in forty miles some 70!) 
feet to a high plain, having a sandy 
or gravelly soil and yet a good growth 
of grass and edible scrub. There be- 
ing no permanent water on the sur- 
face and none within reach of winc- 
mill pumping, the plain is ¢ 


basalt plateaus. It is often three to 
six feet or more deep and is very re- 
tentive of water. During wet sea- 
sons it is a dangerous bog; as it dries 
out it affords a very rich pasture. 
When properly ¢-ained the mallins 
should carry alfalfa and form the 
backbone of sheep and especially of 
cattle or horse raising. 

Where the valleys are not mallins 
they are wide gravel plains, carrying 
a vegetation of rather scanty desert 
scrub in this interior section that has 
an average rainfall of eight inches. 
Ground water occurs generally at ten 
to thirty feet below the surface. Such 
plains are extensive between Maquin- 
chao and Lake Carilaufquen, and also 


between that lake and Huanu Luan. 


11 


sion in which lies Lake Nahuel Huapi 
(2,540 feet above sea). That lake ba- 
sin and all the other valleys which is- 
sue from the Andes were occupied by 
glaciers at one time and. show the 
characteristic features accordingly, 
being accompanied by gravel terraces 
and spreading into gravel plains be- 
yond the foothills. The tributaries of 
the Chubut that rise in the Andes pos- 
sess this character. Their outer val- 
leys are sterile and are swept by cold 
winds; but in the mountains they are 
sheltered, well watered, and _ often 
contain fertile bottom lands. . 

The Andes in this latitude carry a 
luxuriant forest, composed largely of 
the Andean birch, with some cedar 
and a » Gense undergrowth of bamboo 








grazed only during the 
rainy months, from March 
to September, while the 
many shallow hollows con- 
tain water. This is. the 
Winter season, the ther- 
mometer rarely drops be- 
low 20 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and herds come in from 
higher districts. The plain 
corresponds to certain |‘~ 
sandy and gravelly strata || 
that form a zone back from |} 
the coast and extend far || 
north and south. 

From seventy to 300 
miles from the coast the 











and shrubs. Cattle feed on 
bamboo and on rich grasses 
which spring up where the 
timber has been burned, as 
has been done extensively 
by squatters. , 

In the zone from the. At- 
lantic to the Andes, between 
sea level and say, 5,000 feet 
above it, which is about the 
limit of grazing, the climate 
| varies widely. In.1909 the 
Argentine Weather Bureau . 
| published a summary of its 
observations in a work 
entitled “ The Climate of 
+1 the Republic of Argen- 








line traverses a region where a num- 
ber of streams originate in large 
fresh water springs, flow through 
swamps, and evaporate from salt 
lakes. The springs issue from the 
base of the escarpments of lava plat- 
eaus, as they do in Idaho, and have 
a surprisingly constant flow, which 
is due to the fact that the Winter 
snows sink into the open lava and fil- 
ter slowly to the outlets. Thus the 
high plateaus are reservoirs and as 
they receive more snow than the 
lower lands they yield more water 
than the official observations of pre- 
cipitation in the valleys would lead 
one to expect. 

The swamps are due to the rich 
growth of grasses which flourish 
wherever water rises to or near the 
surface. They are extensive in nearly 
all the valleys and ¢onstitute a very 
important class of lands, locally 
called “mallin.” The soil of the mal- 
lin is fine black dust blown from the 


Their elevation is about 3,v00 feet 
above sea. 

West of the central basin district 
just described, and extending from 
Huanu-Luan to Lake Nahuel Huapi, is 
a region of high plateaus, peaks and 
deep valleys, of which the accompany- 
ing view of Anecon Grande is a char- 
acteristic illustration. The valleys 
lie above 3,300 feet, the plateaus from 
4,000 to 5,000 feet, and the peaks up 
to 6,600 feet above sea. The rain and 
snowfall are both heavier than farther 
east and the Winters more severe. 
Valleys are numerous, well watered 
and in general occupied by a strip of 
mallin. The edible shrubs disappear 
above 3,000 feet, there is no wood 
except in sheltered canyons, and the 
pasture consists of bunch grass, “coi- 
ron,” of which there are several varie- 
ties. This district occupies the di- 
vide between the tributaries of the 
Rio Limay and the Rio Chubut and 
is bounded on the west by the depres- 


tine,” py Walter G. Davis, 
issued in Spanish and also in English. 
From it I take the following definite 
data, translating, however, into our 
customary measures. 

As regards temperature: At San 
Antonio (1902-1907) on the Atlantic 
Coast—Absolute maximum observed, 
plus 106 Fahrenheit; absolute mini- 
mum observed, plus 12 Fahrenheit. At 
Norquinco. (1903-1905) in the high 
plateaus—Absolute maximum _ ob- 
served, plus 95 Fahrenheit; absolute 
minimum observed, minus 11 Fahren- 
heit. At Bariloche (1905-1907) on 


, Lake Nahuel Huapi—Absolute maxi- 


mum observed, plus 89 Fahrenheit; 
absolute minimum observed, plus 10 
Fahrenheit. At 16 de Octubre (1898- 
1907) in the Andean Valley—Abso- 
lute maximum observed, plus 98 Fah- 
renheit; absolute minimum observed, 
minus 4 Fahrenheit. 
As regards rainfall and snowfall 
(precipitation): At San Antonio on 
the Atlantic coast—Mean annual pre- 
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cipitation (1899-1907,) eight inches. 
At Norquinco in the high plateaus— 
Mean annual precipitation (1903- 
1907), fourteen inches. At Bariloche 
on Lake Nahuel Huapi—Mean annual 
precipitation. (1902-1907),  forty- 
three inches. At 16 de Octubre in 
the Andean Valley—Mean annual pre- 
cipitation (1896-1907), nineteen 
inches. . 


These averages should not be taken 
as exact indications of the probable 
rainfall. They are based on short 
periods, except for the 16 de Octubre, 
and they fail to indicate the wide 
range through which the precipita- 
tion varies in a period of twelve or 
fifteen years more or less. Extreme 
conditions of rainfall or drought may 
be expected to repeat themselves in 
some such interval, as far as we can 
judge from the inadequate data avail- 
able, and within that larger cycle of 
change there is a minor one which 
repeats similar conditions every three 
or four years. This condition is not 
peculiar to Patagona, it being more or 
less marked in the United States and 
other countries. It is, however, a 
fact which must always be considered 
by the stockmen of Patagonia, where 
the forage shrinks with the rain and 
snow and recovers as the precipita- 
tion increases. Heavy losses have 
been suffered by meeting a dry year 
with all the stock the range would 
carry during a wet one. 1899 and 
1900 were years of excessive rainfall 
throughout Rio Negro and Chubut; 
valleys were flooded and dry lake 
basins were filled. Minor variations 
have occurred during the past twelve 
years and in the interior the tendency 
has been decidedly to dry up the 
country; on one lake without inflow 
or outflow the water level has fallen 
fourteen feet; but the observations of 
the changes from more to less and 
from less to more rainfall, which for 
Buenos Aires go back to 1860, leave 
no doubt but that Patagonia will con- 


tinue to experience similar variations. .- 


In general it may be said that tak- 
ing averages, the precipitation is 
least in a zone which stretches 
through Maquinchao, Lake Carilauf- 
quen, and thence northwestward. It 
is somewhat greater nearer the At- 
lantic and decidedly greater in the 
western part of the territory. In the 
Andes and in Chile it becomes very 
heavy, as it does for instance in going 
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from the Yakima Valley to Puget 
Sound, across the Cascade range of 
Washington. 


The Territory of Rio Negro con- 
tains 9,000 square leagues, or 86,- 
000 square miles, of which 1,000 
leagues lie in the Andes, and are 
adapted to close settlement with in- 
tensive farming and manufacturing 
by water powers; 1,000 leagues east 
of the Andes are too dry to be used, 
and 7,000 leagues are suited to graz- 
ing with auxiliary agriculture in the 
mallins. 


Seven thousand leagues is 67,000 
square miles or 42,900,000 acres. One- 
fourth of this area is in private hands, 
the balance, say thirty million acres, 
is public land, which the Minister ot 
Agriculture proposes to lease under a 
law to be modeled on the Australian 
land acts. It is proposed that the law 
shall provide: (1) that the land be 
surveyed and divided into areas, each 
of which shall include the various 


_classes of lands, adapted to grazing 


at different seasons, to be found in a 
given district, with due regard to wat- 
ers; (2) that each division shall be 
offered at auction to be leased for a 
term of thirty years to the highest 
responsible bidder. The lowest an- 
nual rental or basis at which the lands 
would be let is fixed by the Minister 
at 200 pesos in legal Argentine cur- 
rency or about $84.00 United States 
gold per league. A league is the unit 
of land division and is an area five 
kilometers, or 3.1 mile on a side, equi- 
valent to twenty-five square kilomet- 
ers, or nine and _ six-tenths square 
miles, or 6,144 acres. The lessee 
would be required to fence, but should 
have within his fence, so far as prac- 
ticable, Summer and Winter ranges, 
and agricultural lands. The move- 
ment of herds across open lands 
would be controlled with a view to 
proper sanitary protection, and the 
nomadic herds of squatters would be 
eliminated. 


The object of the admmistration in 
proposing to lease the public lands is 
to promote sheep and cattle grazing, 
secure responsible tenants, and ob- 
tain a revenue from the lands, with 
the purpose of capitalizing that rev- 
enue and applying the funds to the 
construction of railroads and other 
public works. North American capi- 
talists are invited to look into the 
proposition and in doing so may be 
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assured that they would be dealing 
with a strong, firmly established and 
progressive government. 

Appended are certain figures on th 
present condition of sheep raising in 
Rio Negro. 


Ranches under fence range fro™ 
150 to 1,000 square.miles in area. 
The principal owners are English, 
who are introducing Australian man- 
agers. Lands under fence on the 
natural pasture carry from 1,250 to 
1,650 sheep per league. One thous- 
and sheep per league or six acres per 
sheep is a safe basis for estimate. In 
an exceptional case with alfalfa, the 
number of sheep per league on a 
small area in Santa Cruz _ reaches 
4,000, according to report. Criolla 
or native sheep sell at 4 pesos or $1.70 
United States gold. They are of Me- 
rino stock, crossed with Rambouillet 
or Lincoln. They yield three kilos, 
or 6.6 pounds per fleece on the aver- 
age. One flock of 25,000 improved 
Criollas sheared this year three and 
eight-tenths kilos or eight and thirty- 
six hundredths pounds per sheep. The 
annual increase is estimated accord- 
ing to experience at 70 per cent of 
the ewes. Wool sells on the ranch at 
40 to 50 centavos per kilo, or 7.5 to 
9.5 cents United States gold per pound 
and has been hauled by mule teams to 
the coast. The railroad is changing 
these conditions. Wire fencing costs 
25 to 30 centavos per meter, i, e., 10 
to 12 cents United States gold .per 
three and one-third feet, or $160.00 
dollars per mile, put up. Labor is the 
native or paisano, a hardy horseman, 
generally quiet and reliable within his 
understanding, when properly man- 
aged. Has to be trained to handle 
sheep well. Wages on the ranches 
range from 35 to 60 pesos, $15 to 
$25, per month. It is estimated that 
one peon will care for 800 to 1,000 
sheep, at a cost of 3 pesos, $1.25 Unit- 
ed States gold per day for his wages 
and food, often furnishing his own 
horses. The administration costs 
vary greatly according to the man- 
ager and the size of the flocks. 

BAILEY WILLIS, 
U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 





This Association needs funds and 
needs them at once. The wool grower 
who sits idly by and lets his associa- 
tion die is not worthy of the name. 
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Sheep in South Africa 


OUTH Africa is a region long 
settled, but recently begin- 
ning to send to the markets 
of the world notable amounts 

of Merino and crossbred wool. When 
first colonized there were found na- 
tive races of -Afrikander and fat- 
tailed sheep without wool. Crosses of 
these woolless sheep are called bast- 
ard sheep. 

In 1645 sheep were imported from 
Europe. In 1680 came Spanish Me- 
rino rams. In 1716 a successful ship- 
ment of wool was made. In 1775 num- 
bers of Spanish Merinos were import- 
ed. Thus Merino sheep were intro- 
duced to South Africa nearly 150 
years before their introduction to 
Australia. It is evident that there is 
some physical bar to their ready ac- 
ceptance and occupation in Africa. 

The sheep seen are often of Afri- 
kander breed or of Persian or “bast- 
ard” crossbreds. The Afrikanders are 
kept for their flesh; the Persians also 
yield early lambs, quickly fattened, 
and a coarse, hairy wosi. Merinvs 
and crosses between these sheep and 
Merinos are also kept. English 
breeds, though considerably imported, 
have not yet made much impression 
in South Africa, and it may be that 
the climates are not suitable for their 
successful introduction. 


Lands. 

South Africa consists of coast 
lands, tropical in their character and 
unfit, for the most part, for sheen, 
with high interior plateaus, 3,000 to 
6,000 feet, well grassed, but with 
grasses usually coarser than sheen 
relish or thrive upon. 

Contrasting Africa with Australia, 
in South Africa the rains come for 
the most part in Summer, with little 
rainfall in Winter. In Australia 
rains may come at any season. The 
Winters on the high plateaus are also 
colder than are seen in much of Aus- 
tralia. In South Africa—Natal, for 
instance—some Winter feeding must 
be done. 

In Australia but 7 per cent of the 
land is owned by private owners. In 
South African States 97 per cent of 
the land is so owned. The land in 


(From Report of Tariff Board) 


South Africa is not owned in so large 
tracts as are lease-holds and estates 
in Australia. Some Dutch farms em- 
brace as high as 6,500 acres. It is 
usually unfenced and consists of wild, 
native grasses, with a few maize 
fields scattered over it. Native ne- 
gro labor herds the sheep and cattle, 
corralling them at night to keep them 
from wild animals and from destroy- 
ing the crops. 

In the Orange Free State the rental 
value of lands is from 18 to 16 cents 
“per morgen,” an area of approxi- 
mately two and one-ninth acres, equal 
to 8 to 30 cents per acre. In Natal 
the average value of land reported is 
$9.73 per acre, but much of this is 
rather high grade farming land. 
Lands suitable for grazing and small 
farming are offered for sale by the 
Government at from 25 to 40 shillings 
per acre ($6.25 to $10). In Rhod- 
esia the size of farms reported is 
from 200 to 6,000 acres, the price 
from 60 cents io $4.86 an acre. Much 
uf ihis latter is high grade farming 
land, near the railroads. 

Cape Province. 

Land values reported from 24 cents 
per acre for the very lowest grade of 
grazing land to $19.46 for the highest 
class of farming land. Rentals of 
Cape lands vary in proportion to the 
value of the lands. 

In the Transvaal (a tract of 5,600 
acres), marked “good -grazing, well 
timbered, not much surface water” is 
offered for sale or lease by the Gov- 
ernment at the following terms: Sell- 
ing price, 63 cents per acre, 20 years’ 
time allowed; leasing price, 5-years’ 
lease; 7 cents per acre for first two 
years; 15 for last three. In most of 
the States of the South African Union 
the maximum acreage any one per- 
son can lease or buy is now 2,000 
acres. 

The present Government is doing 
much to encourage an advanced agri- 
culture and an improved form of 
stock breeding in South Africa. This 
effort is opposed by a part of tho 
farming classes and welcomed by an- 
other part. 

The various diseases of animals in 


South Africa are the worst barriers 
to improvement. Several forms of 
ticks convey contagion to cattle. Sheep 
are afflicted with bluetongue, stom- 
ach worms, and in some narts with 
other diseases difficult to combat. Es- 
pecially on the lower lying lands is it 
difficult to grow sheep, or even to 
grow cattle. Along the coast region 
are many stock diseases. This condi- 
tion becomes worse as one proceeds 
north. There are regions, also, where 
only the native woolless sheep thrive, 
and improved breeds will hardly ex- 
ist. It would seem that sheep will not 
extend into the north except on the 
highest plateaus. Fencing will no 
doubt greatly aid the fight against 
disease since it will put a stop to its 
spread, and enable each man to clean 
his own particular land and flock. 
Fencing is now being undertaken but 
is difficult because of the treeless con- 
dition of the country. The farmers 
now use stones for posts. 

Maize growing is an important in- 
dustry in much of South Africa. The 
exports of African maize are rapidly 
increasing in volume. American va- 
rieties of maize thrive there, and 
American methods of cultivation are 
being taught the farmers. It is doubt- 
ful if a great sheep-growing industry 
can be built up in any region adavted 
to the growing of maize. The reason 
is that with a climate suitable to 
maize growing there is a rapid de- 
velopment of dangerous internal par- 
asites that afflict sheep. This fact 
has important bearing on the prob- 
able future of the sheep industry in 
South Africa. 

While Africa has many native 
sheep that produce little or no wool, 
yet they are a source of considerable 
profit because the woolless types 
thrive and fatten readily and mutton 
is there commanding a good price. In 
1910 Persian lambs five months old 
sold fat for $4 each, and ewes fat for 
$4.50. 

Labor. 

There are now in United South 
Africa many more negroes than 
whites, and practically all the labor 
is done by negroes. The quality of 
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this labor varies; there are shepherds 
classed as “very good” and more who 
“need to be watched like children.” 


‘There is very little immigration to 


South Africa because the land is so 
nearly all taken and because white la- 
bor cannot compete with black. _ 

Wages in South Africa for blacks 
on farms are very low. In the Trans- 
vaal, for labor and food, per man, 
about $120 per year. For shearing, 
per 100 sheep, the rates are from 
$1.25 to $2.50. 
paid to adult negro laborers is about 
$4.87 per month, with food. 

In the Cape Colony wages for Kaf- 
firs range from $2.43 to $7.30 per 
menth, with food, and sometimes an 
entire family is employed, when the 
wages will be about $5 per month. 
Just how efficient this labor is in 
comparison with labor ih the United 
States we have no means of exactly 
stating. All reports estimate that it 
is not more than half as effective, man 
for man. 
Colony is paid from $14.60 to $24.30 
per month, with board. The white 
labor is employed for the higher 
classes of labor, such as overseers and 
shearers. The Kaffirs are almost the 
only class of ‘herders used. 

In the Orange Free State negro 
herders are paid at the rate of be- 
tween $2.50 and $3.75 per month, 
with board; ordinary labor about the 
farms, $5 per month, and board. 

In Rhodesia native herders «are 
paid an average of $1.21 per month, 
with board. 

Farm laborers who shear receive 
from $9.73 to $24.33 per month. 


The present tendency of the indus- 
try .is to increase slowly, since in the 
north it has not been proven that Me- 
rino, or, in fact, any sort of wooled 
sheep will thrive; and along the coast 
lands no sheep thrive except in the 
south. At the present time the move- 
ment to better the breeding of such 
flocks as they have is strong. Effort 
is being made to clean the land of 
scab and on December 31, 1910 there 
were 2,866 flocks ordered to. be 
dipped for scab. 

The distribution of sheep in South 
Africa is as follows (1910) : 


Wooled Bastard 
CO vtisivacee eels 12,500,000 - 6,500,000 
Orange Free St,, 709 6,059,813 1,561,249 
Transvaal, 1910... 2,019,614 827,464 
Natal, 1909....:.. *1,068,996 


*Wooled and bastard. 


In Natal, the wages ~ 


White labor in the Cape — 
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Size of Flocks. 


Statistics relative to the size of the 
South African flocks are not obtain- 
able for all the States. 

Of the total of approximately 30-- 
000,000 sheep in the union 19,026,884 
are in the Cape Province. An official 
report covering the sheep in_ this 
Province on January 1, 1911, shows 
that there are 117,646 separate 
flocks with an average of 161 to each 
flock. The lamb crop for 1910 for 
these sheep amounted to 4,840,709, or 
an average of forty-one to the flock, 
an approximate 25 per cent lamb crop. 

Character of African Wools. 


The Persian sheep have a coarse, ‘ 


hairy wool, used as ‘a éarpet wool. 
Crossed with Merino this makes a 
good crossbred’ wool, especially -the 
second cross with Merino rams. 

Rambouillets in South Africa seem 
to thrive and retain their excellence 
of form, but it ‘is stated that their 
wools do not hold -their » character 
there. Australian Merinos change 
character, also, though’ their wools 
are said to be delightfully soft, fine’ 
texture, suitable for worsteds. There’ 
is tendency of ‘African wools to be-'* 
come short in fiber. 


The major part of the South Afri-’ 


can wools are seiit- to 
France, and England. 


Germany. 


Prices of Wools. 


The prices received by the growers 
range from 9 cents to 15 cents per 
pound. There is some wool good 
enough to bring 18 cents per pound. 
This would often be crossbred wool. 

Natal produces wool of superior 
character, quite largely influenced by 


importations of American Rambouil- ; 
Here, 


let and Vermont Merino rams. 
wools have sold as high as 24 cents to 
27 cents per pound. All wool is sold 
unwashed. 


Table ‘of Wool Prices. 


Aver- 

ages for 

Unscoured year 

1910 

Cents 

Me: Rag ate, dicaeeum lw ousen Per pound 15 

CO ae ee do 12-15 

Orange Free State...... do 12-15 

Gape Province.......:. do 13-16 
Diseases. 


Scab is prevalent all .oyer South 
Africa, together with other troubles 
due to intestinal worms. At the pres- 
ent time the Government is making a 


tory: animals, 
«(there is_no tax on the sheep them- 


strong effort to stamp out scab 
through wholesale dippings, which is 
meeting with a great degree of suc- 
cess. Losses from disease and 
drought in the Cape Province amount- 
ed to 1,297,496 head in the year 1910, 
or about 6 per cent. 

Droughts.’ 

The climate varies somewhat, but 
as a rule it is somewhat similar in 
character to the American Southwest, 
with periods of great heat and 
drought followed by seasons of fine 
rains and excellent feed. 

P-edatory Animals ; 

The jacl.al, seems. to take the place 
of the. American coyote among the 
sheep owners of South Africa. Some 
fencing is done to protect the sheep 
from their inroads; but for the most 


. part the herders are presumed to pro- 


tect the sheep from attack as in the 
United States. 
B owt Miscellaneous Costs. 

.A study of South African condi- 
‘tions shows that the miscellaneous 
cost under which the sheep grower in 
that region operates. are.- much aa 
same as:in the United States. 

: Dipping for scab, fighting isi 
taxes on., his -lands 


selves), shearing .expenses,. haulage 


.. of wool from shearing pens to ship- 


ping points, feed to bucks in certain 
seasons, the upkeep of wells. and dams 
for furnishing water to the-flocks, re- 
pairs upon improvements, fences,.and 
wagons, are all found in the reports 
of operating costs from that country, 
and in general they vary but little 
from the same costs in America. 
What variance there is, is due to the 
lower cost of the labor’ uséd by South 
African owners. 
Maintenance. 

The carrying capacity of the land 
used by.the South African sheep 
owner is of much inferior grazing ca- 
pacity to that used by the Australian 
grower. It may be compared. to that 
-used by the Wyoming sheep owners 


outside of the Summer ranges, in the 


mountains. 

No Winter or other feeding of the 
flocks beyond the feed for rams at 
some parts of the year is reported ex- 
cepting in the. Province of Natal 
where occasionally some feeding of 
rough stuffs is done during the Win- 
ter. 

Taking the South African region as 
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a whole the cost of maintenance for 
one sheep for a year is approximately 
35 cents, slightly above the cost for 
Australia, but below that of Western 
United States. 
Shearing. 
In Orange Free State the cost of 


(shearing is given at from 1 1-4 cents 


to 1 1-2 cents per head with board. In 
the Cape Province 21-2 cents per 
head with board. The average wages 
paid to the labor required about the 
shearing pens, mostly native, is 2 
shillings (50 cents) per day with 
board. Graders are now being em- 
ployed in some sheep shearing pens 
at wages from $25 to $40 per month 
and board. The average cost of 
board per day for this kind of labor 
is stated to be 1 shilling (25 cents). 

Taking into account all necessary 
labor and the board, together with 
the necessary wool sacks, the average 
shearing cost per head for South 
Africa does not exceed 5 cents. 

Provisions. 

As stated above, the average cost of 
food for the ordinary native labor em- 
ployed about sheep farms and shear- 
ing pens does not exceed 25 cents per 
day. The food furnished Kaffir herd- 
ers and their families consists of two 
bushels of corn meal, two old ewes, 
and four pounds of sugar per month 
—a cost probably not exceeding 10 
cents per day. 

Sale of Surplus Stock and Mutton. 

In the. Cape Province fat ewes are 
reported as selling for $4.50 per head 
and fat lambs five months old at $4. 
Old,ewes are readily sold for local 
slaughter at from $2.50 to $3 per 
head, according to their flesh. 

At the present time the demand for 
mutton is so strong that there is a 
good profit in breeding the woolless 
sheep for mutton alone. Where the 
sheep combine both wool and mutton 
the profits must naturally be much 
greater. 

Cost of Production. 


= The average shearing per head is 

stimated at six pounds, with an aver- 
age price received by the growers of 
13 1-2 cents per pound. 

With an average valuation on 
breeding sheep of $2.50 per head and 
an investment, excluding lands in im- 
provements and equipment per head 
of not over 40 cents per year, and 
taking into account the low cost of 
wages and provisions, the moderate 


leasing values of their grazing lands, 
the mild Winters which do not de- 
mand-other food for the animals than 
that found on the ranges, the strong 
demand for mutton of all classes, it is 
evident that the African wool grower 
is able to meet all his expenses from 


* the sale of his surplus stock and mut- 


ton, leaving the wool as a clear profit 
on his investment. 

One flock owner in Rhodesia re- 
ports he can sell his wool at 12 cents 
per pound and make money. 

Capital Invested. 

The value of breeding ewes in large 
bands is revorted to average $2.50 for 
ordinary young ewes; crossbreds and 
grades of the woolless *breeds are 
quoted at fronr $1 to $1.50 ver head. 

The necessary investment for 
equipment and improvements upon a 
leased range capable of supporting 
6,000 sheep is reported as follows: 
Horses and other domestic animals re- 
quired for handling sheep, $150 to 
$300; fencing, houses, sheds, corrals, 
wells, dams, pumps, and other equip- 
ment, $2,000; fencing costs between 
$200 and $250 per mile. 

This makes an average investment 
for such purposes of approximately 
40 cents per head. Ten ‘head of 
horses are required to care for, these 
sheep. One herder for each 600- head 
of sheep. 

Conclusion. 

South Africa is.a region containing 
much land adapted to sheep farming. 
This land seems to be nearly all occu- 
pied at the present time, buf not fully 
stocked. There is a probability of 
some expansion in Rhodesia, though 
in the north Merinos have failed and 
woolless sheen seem. best adanvted to 
the climate and soil. 

The sheep farmer of South Africa 
has. often to combat disease, coarse 
grasses, wild beasts, and ignorant, un- 
skilled labor. He has the co-opera- 
tion of his government, but not al- 
ways of his backward neighbors. 

He is importing Merinos from 
America, Europe and Australia, and 
is beginning to carry on a far better 
system of sheep breeding. Both 
amount and quality of African wools 
will be increased. The tendency is 
toward greater output of Merino 
wools. 


Of labor the South African wool 
grower has plenty at cheap rates, but 
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of low value compared with labor 
elsewhere. 


Land values and rentals are some- 
what higher than in Australia, but 
lower than in America. 

Climatic conditions fairly favorable 
compared with Australia, but better 
than in America. Losses from dis- 
ease and predatory animals with cost 
of fighting them about the same in 
South Africa as the United States, 
but generally much less than in 
Australia. 

Prices for wool for year 1910, from 
12 to 16 cents; rates of interest, 5 
per cent to 6 per cent—about the 
same as in Australia, but lower than . 
in the Western United States. 





BUILDING MATERIAL FOR SHEEP 
CAMPS AND SHEDS. 


The Colorado Experiment Station 
has issued Bulletin 174, dealing with 
the use of clay as a building material. 
From this bulletin we publish the fol- 
lowing extracts and would urge those 
interested to write for this publica- 
tion. There are probably many places 
in the sheep country where clay 
houses would prove desirable: _ 

An adobe house, properly built, 
will cost no more than a sod house, 
and yet be as permanent, attractive, 
and comfortable as it is possible to 
build a house. They do not settle af- 
ter they are dry. Mice do not work 
in them if they are protected at the 
foundation. They are superior to con- 
crete or cement block houses in that 
they are nonconductors of heat and 
cold. They never sweat or become 
frosty on the inside, and rain does not 
wet the walls through as it does in 
many concrete houses. The labor re- 
quired to build an adobe house is no 
more than that required to build a 
similar house of sod or concrete.** * * 

In planning a building of this kind, 
we should consider the kind of roof 
to be used and make the dimensions 
such that it may be covered with the 
least possible waste of material. The 
dimensions being decided upon, stake 
out the foundation carefully. If con- 
crete foundation is to be used it, will 
be necessary to make forms for the 
foundation. Then set good straight 
posts in each corner and at intervals 
of fourteen or sixteen feet on the in- 
side of the wall. Line and plumb 
these posts very carefully. If desir- 
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able, short stakes may be used instead 
of posts until the walls get above the 
stakes, then these may be replaced by 
posts as high as the walls are to be. 
Good, straight 2 by 4 posts are all 
right. The stakes being lined and 
plumbed carefully, you are ready to 
begin the wall. 


Now take your sod plow, select a 
patch of prairie where the grass is 
thick and tall—if possible (avoid 
sandy soil), and plow a thin sod. You 
may plow enough at one time for the 
entire building, if desired. Select a 
place for mixing the adobe near your 
water supply, if possible. With small 
buildings, it may be desirable to mix 
the adobe in the center of the build- 
ing, but it will not pay unless your 
building is so located that you can not 
drive around it. Haul your sod and 
spread it in a circle not to exceed 
twelve to fourteen feet in diameter. 
Make the pile about eight inches deen. 


Now, throw the water on this pile - 


until you think you have enough to 
wet the whole pile thoroughly. Then 
get on a horse and lead one or two 
others, and make the horses tramp 
around and around, turning very 
short. If they are allowed to go in 
a larger circle they will avoid stepping 
on the higher places. After you have 
tramped a few rounds you will dis- 
cover dry places in the pile. Throw 
more water on these places and con- 
tinue tramping and throwing on 
water until the whole mass is mucky. 
The pile will have a tendency to spread 
out, and some places will be slonvy 
while others are not wet enough. Then 
lead your horses out and take a man- 
ure fork (a six-tined fork is best) 
and throw the outer edges of the mass 
toward the center, taking care to 
throw the drier parts to the wet places 
and vice versa. Tramp again, adding 
water if needed. It is usually best to 
throw the edges in the second time in 
order to get the mass evenly mucked. 


If you have been unable to get sod 
with plenty of grass and roots to form 
a fiber in the mud, you should add a 
small amount of straw, hay or trash 
of some kind. Spread it over the mass 
after it is mixed as above described, 
and tramp again until the straw is all 
tramped into the mud. When the r-sz 
is thoroughly wet and _ thorouchly 
mucked, and of such a_ consistency 
that it can be handled with a manure 
fork, it is ready to be put into the 


wall. Throw this on a wagon or 
sled, discarding any chunks that may 
not have been mucked, draw it along- 
side the wall and place it in the wall 
with a fork. Drop it into the wall 
with sufficient force to make it settle 
together solid, leaving no holes or 
spaces. Make as thick a layer as you 
can without its spreading out too 
wide. Let it spread over the edge of 
the wall an inch or two on each side. 
Be sure that the mud comes out to the 
edge of the wall at all places, other- 
wise there will be holes, or flaws, in 
the wall when trimmed. As soon as 
you have made one layer around the 
wall, if the weather is hot and dry 
you may be able to start around again 
placing a layer on top of the first, 
being careful to make the mud fit 
down on the first clear out to the 
edge of the wall to prevent flaws. 
When you have a layer about twelve 
inches thick, let it stand until it is 
firm, but not dry. Select a board with 
straight edges, fourteen to sixeen 
feet long, and as wide as the thick- 
ness of the wall. If the wall is to be 
more than twelve inches thick, two 
boards of the proper width may be 
cleated together to make the required 
width. Lay the board on top of the 
wall with one edge against the posts, 
get upor the board and trim straight 
down each edge of the board with a 
hay knife. When the walls are 
trimmed all around in this manner 
they are ready for another layer of 
mud. Continue until the walls are 
the desired height. Never allow. a 
layer to become hard before it is 
trimmed, or you will have a hard job. 


The rapidity with which this work 
may be pushed depends upon the 
weather. If the weather is hot and 
dry you may be able to make an 
average of six inches per day from 
start to finish. Some days you may 
put a foot and then let it rest a day 
or two. If the weather is cool or 
damp, the work will go correspond- 
ingly slower. In early Spring or late 
Fall the work is very slow, and one 
should not attempt to build adobe in 
Winter. 


Keep watch of your walls. If they 
are not drying rapidly, you had bet- 
ter lay off a day and allow the walls 
to dry. It is a very good plan to build 
two or three feet and then let it stand 
a week or so and then build two or 


three feet more, and so on until the 
wall is done. 

The frames for doors and windows 
may be put in place and the mud built 
to them. But a better way is to trim 
the openings for doors and windows 
and fit frames into the openings as 
soon as the walls are as high as the 
frames are to be. These frames should 
be of two-inch stuff. The top of the 
frame should be as wide as the thick- 
ness of the wall and should extend 
into the wall a little. When the frames 
are in place you may build over them 
with the adobe. The walls will shrink 
in drying and draw away from the 
frames a little, leaving a crack. These 
cracks may be plastered up with a 
trowel. 

If the roof is to be of shingles or 
iron it will be necessary to anchor the 
plates to the wall to prevent the roof 
blowing off. This may be done by 
putting fourteen-inch bolts through 
short pieces of 2 by 4 and planting 
them in the walls as you build so the 
top of the bolt will just reach through 
the plate. If adobe or sod roof is to 
be used the weight will be sufficient 
to prevent blowing off. The roof 
should be leak proof to prevent water 
running down the walls and softening 
them. 





FOREIGN HIDE MARKETS. 


We note in the April issue of Dal- 
gety’s Review the following prices for 
sheen skins in Australia: 


Sound Merinos...... 12 to 12%c per pd. 
Seedy Merinos...... 10 to 12 ¢ per pd. 
Lamb Merinos.......10 to 12. ¢ per pd. 
Cross Breds........ 10 to 14 ¢ per pd. 
Cross bred Lambs... 6 to 10 c per pd. 


The same authority quotes the fol- 
lowing prices for rabbit pelts in Aus- 
tralia: 


Best Bucks.......... 20 to 22c per skin 
Thin pelted Bucks....18 to 22c per skin 


Se oe 18 to 22c per skin 


Mimey DOGS... cccscs 10 to 14c per skin 


‘The trade in chilled rabbits between 
Australia and the Continent of Eur- 
ope has grown to such imvortance 
that a large trade in rabbit skins has 
likewise developed. A few years ago 
these skins were worth only from 2 to 
8 cents a pound, but this market quo- 
tation indicates a decided advance in 
prices. We are also glad to note that 
the price of sheep skins in Australia 
is practically the same as in this coun- 
try; if anything, a little higher. 
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The Hampshire Sheep 


HE ridge lands lying south of 
(9 London are called the South 
Downs, and the sheep upon 

them are named from _ the 

hills upon which they fed. Reared 
upon a soil that furnished but scanty 
herbage they were small in size but 
compact in form and were noted for 
the excellence of their flesh. Their 
home was in Sussex. As the chalk 
lands extended westward into Hamp- 
shire, Berkshire and Wiltshire the 
soil becomes deeper and more fertile 
affording better pasturage and heav- 
ier cultivated crops. As a result of 
this the sheep upon these lands were 
larger, coarser and stronger than the 
South Downs. Through centuries of 
aeighborhood existence the 
sheev along the border 
lines of these territories 
very naturally merged to- 
gether so that a well de- 
fined division was imnvossi- 
ble. We therefore find in 
the earliest accounts of the 
Hampshire sheep _ that 
those in the eastern and 
northern sections were 
nore compact and symmet- 
rical in form, with finer 
wool than those in the 
western portion. Gradual- 
iv it becomes avparent that 
each of these types had its 
peculiar value, the smaller, 
along with its symmetry of 
form and its superior fat- 
tening qualities, while the 
larger were vastly more 
prolific and had greater 
hardihood of constitution. 
Intelligent observation soon told the 
sheep raisers of this country that 
where blood of the South Downs had 
been long merged with their large and 
hardier neighbors the flocks were 
best adapted to the ends desired. 
That while these flocks carried much 
of the symmetry, closenessof fleeceand 
aptitude to fatten of the South Downs 
they far surpassed them in early 
maturity, constitutional vigor, free- 
dom from disease as well as prolifi- 
cacy. There were thus clearly indi- 
cated the lines upon which the de- 
sired improvement must be made. 
This improvement was carried on by 
the farmers themselves and was ex- 
tended over the contiguous counties 


By CoMForT A. TYLER, Secretary 
American Hampshire Sheep Ass’n. 


of Hampshire, Wiltshire and Berk- 
shire and their selections were made 
with great intelligence. As was quite 
natural, different sections had some- 
what different ideas and thus for a 
time bred to types entirely lacking in 
uniformity, but it was not long ere it 
was pretty clearly demonstrated 
which were most desirable. In Wilt- 
shire more use was made of South- 
down blood than in Hampshire and 
when the changed condition of agri- 
culture favored the quick production 
of a heavy mutton carcass the Wilt- 
shire farmers found their flocks de- 





THE HAMPSHIRE 


ficient in vigor of constituton and 


early maturity. as compared with 
those of their neighbors and _ they 
wisely resorted to the use of Hamp- 
shire rams to restore and improve 
upon those valuable qualities they had 
lost to a degree. We find many 
statements of the attention that was 
given to the proper balancing of the 
strains. Wilkinson in “The farm- 
ing of Hampshire” said: “The hard- 
working qualities, the hardy consti- 
tution and superior size of the one 
has been combined with the smaller 
limbs, shorter legs, broader backs, 
rounder barrel, more compact form, 
increased flesh and kindred qualities 
of the other.” There are always lead- 


ers in every advancement among men. 
Foremost among those who were 
leaders in this improved Hampshire 
movement was Mr. Humphrey of Oak 
Ash, Mr. Rawlence of Bulbridge, Mr. 
Morrison of Fonthill and many 
others. To the fact that the farmers 
themselves have made these marked 
improvements rather than a few 
wealthy breeders, is also owing to the 
further fact that there is to-day a 
greater uniformity among the flocks 
of the whole Hampshire region than 
in any other of the Down breeds. It 
seems quite evident that the improve- 
ment made is largely along Southdown 
lines. Mr. Woods says that among 
33,000 Hampshires examined in one 
day at the Illsley fair in 
Berkshire that while some 
flocks were of course bet- 
ter than others there were 
none that were not clearly 
of the Hampshire type and 
all were of remarkable ex- 
cellence. The blood of 
these two divisions were 
already so closely related 
that the course pursued 
cannot properly be called 
a cross. It is simply an 
admixture resulting from 
centuries of co-existence. 
Let us consult the authori- 
ties for a moment. Charles 
Henry Hunt in his “Prac- 
tical Treatise,” published 
in 1809 described the sheep 
of Wiltshire and Hamp- 
shire as having no other 
admixture of English 
blood. Wm. Youatt in 
his “Sheep,” 1835, says: “The 
hlackfaced sheep of Hampshire 
are a cross between the black 
faced sheep of Hampshire and 
Berkshire and the pure Southdown.” 
Robert Smith a noted breeder in a 
prize essay in 1847 says “The Hamp- 
shire downs were originally very 
large and coarse but of late years 
have been improved by an admixture 
of Southdown blood still they retain 
an extra degree of size, bone and 
fleece as compared to any other and 
are easily distinguished by these 
characteristics. Breeders who prefer 
a strong sheep consider this variety 
better than any other for enduring 
hardship and for general purpose 
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farmers.” The same writer in the 
Royal Agricultural Journal in 1858 
said: “The Hampshire sheep are 
clearly descended from an original 
‘ hardy race peculiar to the country. 
Their strength and constitution have 
been retained and are characteristic 
of the animal.” John Wilson, Profes- 
sor of Agriculture in the University of 
Edinburg, in his revort on British 
sheep published in 1855 in speaking 
of Hampshire said: “This ranidiy in- 
creasing breed of sheep appears to be 
the result of a cross between the pure 
southdown and the old horned sheep 
of Hampshire and Wiltshire by which 
the hard working though fine quality 
of the former is retained with the 
superior size and constitution of the 
latter. The breed was begun in the 
early part of the present century and 
by a system of judicious crossing now 
possesses the leading characteristics 
of the two parent breeds.” . James 
Rawlence in 1858 wrote: “About the 
beginning of the present century the 
sheep breeders of Hampshire began 
to bestir themselves and enterprising 
farmers procured rams from: Sussex 
of the southdown breed care being 


taken to secure the largest and, black=. 
est faced rams.” Wm. Humphrey in? 


1858 wrote: “In forming my flock I 
purchased the best Hampshire down 
ewes I could get also the best rams I 
could get of the same kind,” and after- 


wards described how he purchased 


Southdown rams of the noted James 
Webb flock and used them with ad- 
vantage to his flock. In Wilkinson’s 


“Farming of Hampshire” published. 
“The Hampshire 


in 1861 it is said: 
downs are the glory of the country 
as respects live stock. The peculiar 


points of excellence are well noted by’ 


all observers.” Many other writers 
of note of whom we might mention, 
Mr. Norton, long editor of the 
Agricultural Gazette; Mr. Coleman, 
editor of the Field! Mr. McDonald, 
editor of the Mark Lane Express, 
have repeatedly made similar state- 
ments. The matter is of importance 
because the remarkable prepotence of 
the Hampshire which is every where 
recognized can be accounted for only 
upon the fact of the distinctly local 
origin of the breed. By a wise sys- 
tem of breeding and by skillful man- 
agement the Hampshire Down has 
been brought to his present state of 
perfection. He now _ illustrates 
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what breeders can accomplish in pre- 
serving vigor of constitution and 
general hardihood, and in adding to 
them the desirable qualities of early 
maturity, disposition to lay on flesh 
with fat and lean properly _inter- 
mingled,and symmetry of form with a 
most valuable and useful fleece for 
wool. His head is rather large with 
a slightly roman face, neck long and 
usually well set on, shoulders slop- 
ing brisket deep with abundant room 
for the vital organs, back straight 
with a good spring of rib going well 
around the barrel, loin broad, quar- 
ters long and broad, hams round and 
heavy, legs bony and strong, feet 
large and oven with a tough sole and 
crust. The face and legs are the 
blackest of any of the Down breeds. 
Gray faces are not even permissable 
at the present time. The wool is of 
medium length and of very strong 
fiber. It is largely used for making 
cheviots, tweeds and such business 
¢loths and always commands _ top 
prices. Flocks of breeding ewes 


‘should average from seven to twelve 


pounds ner fleece; mature rams of- 


--ten-weigh 300 vounds or better and 
“ewes something over 


200 vounds. 
Let us now for a moment consider 
the neculiar advantages claimed for 
the Hampshire at the present time. 


First’ and above all others 1 would. 


place constitutional vigor. The rear- 
ing of the Hamnshire since time be- 
gan has always been under such nat- 
rral conditions and exnosure of food 
that their constitutions are remark- 
ably sound and strong and in no 
sense of the word delicate. Therefore 
it is that they are singularly free 
from disease and maintain their 
health and vigor as do few other ani- 
mals in heat or cold, in drought or 
storm, in short feed or _ nlenty, 
whether closely confined or allowed 
free range. Associated with this 
hardihood closely is vrolificacy. The 
writer know flocks of ewes that have 
averaged for more than a half dozen 
of years a lamb crop of 175 percent. 
As a result of their hereditary con- 
stitutional vigor the young are _ re- 
markably strong at birth are quickly 
upon their feet and ready for “busi- 
ness”. The ewes are excellent moth- 
ers and immense milkers oftimes 
having udders like small cows. Ewes 
breed to a great age and then fat- 
ten well. Based upon their natural 
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vigor is the claim that a Hampshire 
ram will serve more ewes satisfact- 
orily than any other known breed. 
I would next mention the _ rapid 
growth early development and ex- 
cellent fattening qualities of the 
Hampshire lambs. These are so well 
known that they are continually re- 
ferred to by -miscellaneous writers 
for illustration and comparison. 
In describing the sheep at a re- 
cent Royal show in England the 
London Live Stock Journal said: “In 
the sheep department the coveted 
distinction of Champion was won by 
a trio of magnificent ten months old 
Hampshire lambs a victory which 
will do much to accelerate the grow- 
ing popularity of this eminently val- 
uable.and practical breed. There can 
be no question but that this breed is 
coming to the front as no _ other 
known breed at the present juncture.”’ 
The London Times said: “Those 
really marvelous Hampshire-down 
wether lambs at about ten months old 
have the growth, appearance, back, 
rump and legs of adult sheep.” Their 
live weight being 214 pounds per 
lamb Mr. Norton, editor of the Agri- 
cultural Gazette, writing in an article 
headed, “The Coming Sheep,” said: 
“here is no breed in England or in 
the world that can vie with it in the 
production of large sized lambs. Let 
any unpredjudiced person attend the 


‘ram sale in July near Salisbury and 


if he has never before seen Hamp- 
shires he will be astonished.” The 
rapid growth of the Hampshire is 
simvly owing to the fact that with 
their constitutional vigor they are 
able to eat, digest and assimilate a 
larger amount of food than. . others 
and they respond to it. I will next 
mention the quality that gives to the 
Hampshire-Down perhaps his great- 
est vractical value, the one which 
above all others commends him to the 
average American sheep raiser— 
his extraordinary prepotency, i. e., 
that power which enables him to 
stamp with unerring certainty, his 
own characteristics upon his off- 
spring. This is of especial value when 
he is used as a cross upon other 
breeds either for selling at the sham- 
bles, the first cross, or for breeding up 
a mutton flock with utility in the 
fore ground. The surpassing ex- 
cellence of the Hamushire cross is 
well illustrated by the fact that at all 
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of the great English shows the prizes 
for cross bred sheep almost invari- 
ably go to those with Hampshire 
blood. Blood suited or cross breed- 
ing is greatly needed in the United 
States. Our flock masters must per- 
force of necessity in the future give 
more attention to mutton and less to 
wool. Their flocks can only be im- 
proved in this line by using the best 
of pure bred sires from the best of 
the mutton breeds. None so well 
as the Hampshire are adapted for 
this purpose. The value of the 
Hampshire cross is forcibly illustrat- 
ed in the Oxford-Downs which were 
produced by a crossing of Hampshire 
and Cotswold bloods. Another point 
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of excellence in the Hampshire is the 
extra quality of the flesh. The fat is 
advantageously distributed through 
the lean so as to result in a minimum 
of waste. Each of the down breeds 
have their excellencies, but for a com- 
bination of hardiness of constitution, 
freedom from disease, ability to with- 
stand grief, whether of exposure or 
shortness of feed, general useful 
qualities, excellence of flesh, value of 
fleece, strength and vigor of lambs, 
their quick development and fitness 
for market, motherly qualities of the 
ewes, docility and prepotency, when 
crossed upon other breeds, or common 
stock it may well be doubted if an 
equal to the Hampshire can be found 
on the face of the earth. He has 
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proven himself not only an English- 
man’s sheep but an American’s sheep — 
as well. He fits every where, he 
is always “working at is trade”—i. e. 
making mutton the best to be had. He 


is the poor man’s sheen, he is the 
rich man’s sheep. He is the gentle- 
man’s sheep, he is the lady’s sheep. 
He is no “respecter of persons,” he 
will work anywhere any time—all the 
time. This is the testimony of a 
thousand men on-.a thousand hills. 
If you don’t believe them buy a few 
Hamps and try them for yourself, 
then you will write and thank me 
for calling them to your attention. 
! ong live the Hampshire and may his 
tribe “increase and multiply.” 


A Sheep Industry Overlooked 


R several years I have been 
considerably disturbed be- 
cause there is a sheep _in- 


dustry in the Middle West 
that is overlooked when the relative 
importance of sheep is under con- 
sideration. I refer to sheep and 
lamb feeding. We, who stand for 
sheep in a commonwealth like Illinois, 
are constantly confronted by such re- 
marks as “This is not a sheep state.” 
“Our land is too valuable for sheep,” 
ete. These conclusions are about as 
comforting as a deluge of ice water 
and we have to hunt for something to 
bring warmth to our chilled souls. 
Nothing thaws me out quicker than a 
contemplation of the sheep feeding 
business. 


It has frequently struck me as 
strange that the fellow in the corn 
belt who feeds out western sheep and 
lambs gets little if any credit as a 
producer of sheep. It seems as 
though he is not thought of in that 
light. If he were, possibly he would 
get the credit for it. Am I dreaming 
when I contend that he should be 
counted in with the sheep men? Per- 
haps I am, but before I am dismissed 
as one possessed of a wild imagina- 
tion I want to have my say for my 
contention. 

In the corn belt sheen feeding re- 
fers almost entirely to the handling 
of western sheep and lambs, and the 
number of lambs far exceeds’ the 
number of old sheep. Lambs are 


By Prof. W. C. CoFFEY, University of 
Illinois. 


sought for various reasons the most 
obvious of which are that they make 


more economical gains than older 
sheep and they are preferred by the 
consumer. They are kept on the corn 
belt farms for veriods varying from 
= vo 8 months. They are handled 
under many different systems. In 
most cases they are brought in to feed 
on the aftermath in stubble fields, on 
the stalks in corn fields or to graze 
over fall growths of blue grass. It 
is the hope of the feeder that the 
lambs will utilize and turn into a pro- 
fit what otherwise would be consider- 
ed waste. But it is not nossible to 
finish lambs on these waste growths. 
Some harvested feeds have to be sup- 
plemented and hence each lamb or 
sheep feeder has to spend something 
on his animals before he can_ send 
them to the market fat. If he were 
to do all of his feeding in the dry lot, 
he would have to feed avproximately 
125 pounds of shelled corn and-the 
same weight of hay ner lamb to finish 
them in a period of 100 days. With 
corn selling at 56 cents per bushel (70 
to 80 cents now in Illinois, and alfalfa 
hay at $16.00 per ton ($25.00 now in 
Illinois) this is an expediture of $2.25 
on each lamb in feed alone. The man 
who has the lambs to vather uv what 
otherwise would be waste feeds at 
least 125 pounds corn per head. When 








a man spends from $1.25 to $2.25 per 
head in feed alone on each sheen or 
lamb he handles should he not be 
counted amongst the sheepmen of 
the country? 


Many feeders in Iowa, Illinois, 
Michigan, Ohio, ete., keep their lambs 
from six to eight months. Suppose 
lambs born in May reach the corn 
belt farms in November and are sent 
on to market the following May or 
June. Before they are marketed they 
are sheared and the feeder has two 
crops to dispose of. By the time the 
lambs are sold they have been in the 
hands of the feeder half or more than 
half of their life time. When those 
lambs reach the market fat, has the 
westerner who drove them out of the 
mountains any more claim as_ the 
party whoproducedthemthan the man 
who fed them on his corn belt farm? 
Have they been any more significant 
to the western man than to the man 
of the middle west? Do they contribute 
any more to the live stock industry of 
the west than to that of the Middle 
West? Assuredly not. 

Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and several 
other commonwealths of the Middle 
West are much more engaged in the 
sheep business than statistics show. 
And those parties who feel that the 
sheep industry is of importance only 
to a comparatively few in the West 
surely have made a very superficial 
examination of conditions. 

It is well known that the practice 
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of feeding western sheep began with 
parties who brought them into such 
sections as St. Paul, Minnesota, where 
mill screenings were available at a 
very low price. They were placed in 
dry lots and fed nothing but pur- 
chased feeds. In most cases the 
manure was wasted. So long as sheep 
feeding was handled in this manner 
it was not of much significance to the 
' Middle West. But farmers saw an 
opportunity in the practice and began 
to bid against the big operators. They 
pushed prices for feeders and feed up 
to such a point that the fellows who 
started the practice were obliged to 
quit. The farmer had the advantage 
because the sheep and lambs did a 
large part of their own harvesting, 
they consumed what otherwise would 
have been wasted, and they conserved 
the fertility of the soil. 

When sheep feeding fell into the 
hands of the farmers it attained its 
true significance to the Middle West. 


In Michigan lands apparently worn 
out from long continued wheat farm- 
ing were restored and even made 
“to blossom as the rose.” With the 
Michigan farmer the profits from the 
western lamb were both direct and 
accumulative, and were they to dis- 
continue feeding they would - still 
realize profits from the lamb thru 
fertility stored in the soil. The story 
is the same wherever sheep or lamb 
feeding has been conducted on lands 
depleted in fertility. And in those 
cases where they were not, the.sheep 
manure has been a potent factor in 
maintaining fertility. 


Various adversities coming to West- 
ern sheepmen make us feel doubtful 
as to a continued normal supply of 
feeder sheep and lambs. We shall not 
know our misfortune until the normal 
supply is cut off. If that is what oc- 
curs, I think we shall hear our farmer 
feeders saying, “What shall we do, we 
have just fairly got into the business 
of feeding lambs so that we can make 
it sufficiently profitable to feel safe 
at. Now, we cannot secure feeders, 
what shall we do?” Then is when 


the fellow in the Middle West will 
realize that he overlooked the fact 
that he was once identified with the 
sheep industry, and that they who 
preached that the industry was of 
significance only to a few Western 
sheep barons made a grevious mistake. 





CLOTH TRIMMINGS. 


In making a suit of clothes cloth 
is not the only expense as certain 
trimmings are indispensable. For 
instance, a tailormade suit of the best 
quality that would retail at say $40.00 


would require 1 5-8 yards of serge 
lining costing $1.25; 1 1-2 yards of 
vest and sleeve lining, 25 cents; 1-2 
yard of hair cloth, 50 cents; 1-6 yard 
of padding, 75 cents; 1 1-4 yard of 
canvas, 35 cents; 1 yard of pocket 
lining, 20 cents; trouser lining, 15 
cents; buttons and _ buckles for 
trousers, 20 cents; buttons for coat 
and vest 15 cents, making a total cost 
for the trimmings of $3.80. 





CANADIAN STIMULATION 
INDUSTRY. 


TO SHEEP 





Hon; Martin Burrell, Canadian Minister 
of Agriculture, has appointed Professor T. 
R. Arkell, Professor’of Animal Industry in 
New Hampshire Agricultural College, to 
examine into the general condition of the 
sheep industry in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta. Professor Arkell is a Canad- 
ian and a graduate of Guelph Agricultural 
College. He has made a specialty of the 
question of sheep breeding and the wool 
industry. 

Professor Arkell proceeds to Lethbridge 
about June 12th to start work. He will 
not only investigate conditions, but he will 
give his advice and assistance in such mat- 
ters as shearing, dipping, preparation of 
wool, shipping, and other matters. 

Mr. Burrell’s whole policy is for close 
co-operation with the Dominion Sheep 
Breeders’ Association on a _ broad _ scale. 
Col. McCrae, President of the Dominion 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, has been ap- 
pointed by Mr. Burrell to go to British Co- 
lumbia to study the industry there and to 
inspect and report on districts most suit- 
able for sheep breeding. Dr. Tolmie, live- 
stock Commissioner for British Columbia, 
will be associated with Colonel McCrae in 
this work. Colonel McEwen, President of 
the Ontario Sheep Breeders’ Association, 
will go to the maritime Provinces on a sim- 
ilar mission—Montreal Gazette. 


Statistics of agriculture show that 
the number of sheep in Canada de- 
clined from 3,155,509 in 1871 to 
2,792,200 in 1911. 

Canada imported in the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1912, for breeding 
purposes, sixty-five sheep worth $760 
from Great Britain and twenty-three 
sheep worth $1,075 from the United 
States. Of sheep for consumption the 
imports were all from the United 
States, viz: 192,530 head worth $578,- 
055, while the imports of fresh mut- 
ton and lamb were 3,950,462 pounds 
worth $299,600, derived nearly in 
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equal proportions from the United 
States and Australia. 

In exports, Canada shipped in the 
year named only 21,783 sheep worth 
$125,443 and 49,312 pounds of mut- 
ton worth $4,201, whereas in 1997 Do- 
minion sheep exports to the United 
States alone exceeded $1,000,000 in 
value.—Trade Reports. 





RESULTS OF ORGANIZATION. 


The Holstein-Friesian Record As- 
sociation at their annual meeting in 
May reported a balance on hand of 
$145,000.00. This is an Association 
with less than five thousand mem- 
bers engaged in promoting the inter- 
ests of the Holstein dairy cow, and 
through its co-operative efforts, - the 
merits of the Holstein cow have been 
made known to every agriculturist, 
and the end is not yet. 

What could a Wool Growers As- 
sociation do with $145,000.00 in its 
treasury? It could carry to the users 
of woolen clothing the one truth that 
cloth made from American wool will 
wear from 25 to 50 per cent longer 
than if made from imported wool. 
It could convince the American 
people that mutton is the cheapest 
and most healthful of all meat foods 
and therefore the best. It could prove 
to the public that the tariff upon 
wool is not a tax but is in the interest 
of good sound public policy. It 
could educate our wool growers how 
best to prepare their wool for market 
and assist them to receive the actual 
market value of their product. It 
could secure the passage of laws 
needed to protect the sheen industry 
in every State of the Union. - In fact, 
it could do every proper thing to give 
the sheep industry of our country the 


honorable standing that its true 
worth entitles it to. 
How could the National Wool 


Growers Association get $145,000.00? 
Simply by collecting 24 cents from 
every wool grower in the United 
States. 

The American Woolen Company re- 
cently published an attractive book- 
let entitled “From Wool to Cloth.” 
This deals with the various processes 
through which wool passes on its way 
from scoured wool to cloth. It is an 
attractive and instructive pamphlet 
and may be obtained on application to 
their New York office. 
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Shropshires on Their Merit 


ing districts of any country, 

we may instantly measure a 

farmer’s industry and success 
by a glance over his farm property, 
for no farmer can make a thorough 
success of his farm and remain indif- 
ferent to even the most insignificant 
conditions connected with his prop- 
erty. And if he is a success, he has a 
superior farm, for the betterment of 
which he buys the best the markets 
offer. In return he sells the best 
products to the market, and, in fact, 
desires to handle only that which 
merits the interest and demands the 
attention of a man bent on success. 

It is the belief of sheep-breeding 
men that no farm is com- 
plete without a flock of 
sheep, for were they a 
drag on the mutton and 
wool market, they can 
clean up a field even to the 
fence corners of every 
kind of plant life, and at 
the same time fertilize the 
land they pass over, in a 
manner not equalled by 
any other farm animal. 

Every successful farmer 
knows that a flock of good 
sheep means so much gold 
to his bank account, if he 
keeps his eye on the sheep 
and on the market. 

If it is true that every 
tenth person in the United 
States is foreign clothed; 
if it is true that, while 
the population of these states within 
the past ten years has increased with 
astonishing rapidity the production of 
sheep has suffered a diminution; if 
it is true that the other breeds of live 
stock in the United States are prac- 
tically, even now, inadequate to sup- 
ply at a reasonable price, our present 


J N TRAVELING over the farm- 


(Jmeat-eating population; could there 


be any better reasons why more sheep 
should be raised and the breeding of 
the sheep become more general among 
our farmers? 

As among men in every other line 
of business, so has there always been 
among the sheep breeders, a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the relative val- 
ues of the different breeds of sheep. 


By JULIA M. WADE, Secretary Ame*'- 
can Shropshire Registry Ass’n. 


Some men advocate the raising of a 
large or a small type; a long-wooled 
or a fine-wooled variety; or possibly, 
it is only the mutton quality which in- 
terests the owner. There is also the 
man who wants some or all of these 
good qualities bred together in one 
sheep. 

Of course it was away back, many 
centuries ago, when men first began 
experimenting with cross-breeding, 
and, never quite satisfied with the re- 
sults produced, they have continued 
to experiment on down through the 
ages. 
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though, as we know, the horns were 
afterwards eliminated from our stan- 
dard of type, some of our best known 
breeders of to-day are still struggling 
against the appearance of horns 
among their better rams. 

Another breed, believed to have 
been ancestors of the Shropshire was 
known as the Cannock Chase sheep, 
“a very old race having dark faces 
and points.” 

As an individual breed, however, 
the Shropshire was not acknowledged 
until about 1850. From this period 
may be traced a marked increase in 
the interests of sheen breeders in 
the sweet-mutton wool producers, and 
in less than ten years succeeding that 








A TYPICAL SHROPSHIRE. 
A general purpose sheep was what 


the farmers most desired and what 
the experiments in cross-breeding fin- 
ally produced. 


In the old English histories and 
agricultural records of somewhere in 
the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, you may find the first mention 
of the Shropshire breed. Not that it 
is written of as “The Golden Fleeced,” 
the familiar reference of to-day, but 
there is no doubt in the minds of our 
expert judges of later days that our 
beautiful farm favorite is a descend- 
ant of the “Morfe Common” sheep 
which were described as ‘“a_ black- 
faced, brown or spotted-faced sheep 
of moderate size with horns.” Al- 


date the Shropshire was 
awarded the sweevstake 
prize at the Great Nationa' 
Show at Salisbury, Eneg- 
land. This was soon fol- 
lowed by the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society honoring 
the now popular breed by 
awarding a place on their 
“Prize Sheet,” thus grant- 
ing the much sought after 
recognition as a distinct 
breed. 

The beautiful animals 
10w became the leading 
attraction among sheep 
exhibits at the large and — 
small shows. They had 
proved to be hardy (being 
subjects to fewer diseases 
than other breeds) and 
producing strong lambs in 
unusual number. They were also 
gentle and easily handled. 


The first importations to the Unit- 
ed States were made between the 
years 1850 and 1855 and at once at- 
tracted the attention of our farmers. 

Here was a type of sheep with 
strong constitution; a mutton-carry- 
ine, wool-producing, quick fattening 
animal; a sheep to introduce to all 
the world as the best general purpose 
sheen and the best farmers’ sheep. 

No breed of sheep mature as early 
as does the Shropshire, its fecundity 
is very remarkable, and, with wise 
handling of the flock practically 50 
per cent of the ewes will produce 
twins, some triplets, and even quar- 
tets. 
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The ewes make excellent mothers 
as a rule, and under favorable con- 
ditions, the lambs, which are good 
feeders, will attain a weight of from 
55 to 60 pounds at six months of age, 
and if you keep posted on the markets 
you will find that a fat Shropshire 
lamb will sell on the market quicker 
than that of any other breed. 

The quality of Shropshire mutton is 
in every way superior to that of other 
breeds while the weight of the car- 
cass often equals that of the larger 
breeds. 


The quality of the wool while term- 
ed “medium” is really considerably 
above a medium in our first class 
Shropshires and it grows compact and 
slightly crimped over a bright pink 
skin-covered body and on part of the 
face and legs. 


_ One of our. middle states’ farmers 
wrote to a leading live stock journal 
of his foundation stock in this way: 
“We sheared an average of 13 1-4 
pounds of very fine wool from our 
imported Shropshires and got two 
cents more on the pound than any 
other wool around here sold for.” 

The general average fleece of a 
Shropshire will weigh from ten to 
thirteen pounds. 

Reports throughout the Shropshire 
world will show that at fairs and 
exhibitions the sweepstake and 
Champion prizes are awarded to shéep 
sired by Shropshire rams, and at the 
English shows today the exhi- 


bits. of this popular breed more than ° 


double the exhibits of all the other 
breeds put together. 


It has been very truthfully said 
that while the sheep industry has had 
its ups and downs there have been 
more breeders who have succeeded 
than those who have failed. 

To the man about to embark in the 
sheep business we would offer some 
suggestions, which, drawn from the 
experience of thouands of others, as 
well as from things we have learned 
through years of contact with the pure 
bred records, may be of value to the 
farmer striving for success. 

Remember that success is always 
associated with intelligent business 
management and an accurate business 
system. 

Men old in the sheep business often 
advise beginners not to start with 
a large flock unless the owner’s time 
and personal attention can be de- 
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voted to the sheep and unless the 
beginner has the assistance of several 
very competent helpers. 

1. Buy only registered Shropshires 
or lambs eligible to registry for your 
farm, and secure the proper “Certi- 
ficates of Registry” showing the 
necessary “transfer” and (in the case 
of ewes) see that the reverse side of 
the certificate of registry gives state- 
ment of service. 

2. See that the marks in the ears 
of the sheep correspond with those 
indicated on the certificate. As soon 
as you receive the certificate of reg- 
istry and the transfer from the party 
of whom you make a purchase, send 
both papers to the Secretary of the 
Association so that the sale may be 
placed on record. 

3. Do not use a sheep for breeding 
purposes until you have the proper 
papers in your possession. 

4. Keep a careful and correct pri- 


vate record of your pedigrees, sales, 


purchases, rentals, etc. 

5. Place the proper tags in the ears 
of your lambs and sheep as early as 
possible, and in case such tags are 
lost replace them with an exact dup- 
licate without delay. 

Every man’s business transactions 
are his best advertising medium. 
Make your customers your friends. 
Do not cultivate a feeling that as soon 
as you have a man’s money the obli- 
gation is ended. 

Show an interest not only in your 
own flock but in that of your neigh- 
bor. 

Take a hand in organizing a “State 
Shropshire Association” so as to keep 
in touch with other breeders, and see 
that the state association keeps in 
close touch with the American As- 
sociation. This method will prove 
of incalculable value to both the as- 
sociation and to the individual mem- 
bers. 

Reports from all over our country 
go to show that the lambing season 
for 1912 has left nothing to be de- 
sired, and some of our oldest breed- 
ers are predicting a “boom” in the 
Shropshire business the coming fall. 

While a “boom” would be very ac- 
ceptable to many breeders, it is the 
push and steady growth which tell 
in the end, and it is this perseverance 
which has given to The American 
Shropshire Registry Association its 
forty-four hundred and odd members 
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and its twenty-six volumes of Records 
showing more than 360,000  regis- 
trations. 

Many requests are made for the 
“history of the Shropshire” and 
the Association is fortunate in being 
able to respond with a collection of 
authentic material concerning the 
ancient history as well as interesting 
facts of more recent date regarding 
the breed. 

But it is not with that which is 
already history to which we should de- 
vote our time and thought, it is to the 
history your flock is to make this 
year, and next year, and for many 
future years, for the Shropshire per- 
fect is yet to be produced and the 
greatest era of the breed lies in the 
future. 





June 11, 1912. 
To the Editor: 

I am a native of Greece, now a res- 
ident of this city. 

For my whole life I have been en- 
gaged in the manufacture of Head 
(cheese) Romano (cheese) Roman- 
ello (cheese) and white cheese pro- 
duced from sheep’s milk. 

These cheeses are not made in this 
country (and we import same from 
abroad), but can be manufactured, 
and very profitably. 

I want to get in contact with some 
large sheep raisers with a view to ob- 
taining capital and assistance to in- 
troduce this business in the United 
States. Can you advise me? 

Hoping to hear from you I beg to 
remain. Very respectfully yours, 

CONSTANTIN MUSTAKIS. 
82-92 Beaver St., New York, U.S. A., 





An Eastern buck raiser writes: 
“Don’t send The NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER any longer-as I am for free 
wool.” When he gets “free wool” 
the Westeren wool grower will write: 
“Don’t send me any more bucks, as | 
am out of the sheep business.” 





Wool growers will be pleased to at 
tend the Forty-Ninth Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation at Cheyenne, Wyoming, next 
Winter. A date about the middle of 
January will probably be selected. 





The current price for Merino rams 
in Australia ranges from $15 to $18 
per head. About the same as in this 
country. 
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Fraud in Wool Imports 


have frequently called atten- 

tion to the possibility of fraud 

through under-valuation where 
import duties were assessed on the ad 
It has been known for 
a long time that considerable trickery 
was being practiced in the imports of 
carpet wools. Carpet wools, or Class 
III wools, are really on an ad valorem 
basis, for the law provides that wool 
worth 12 cents per pound or less shall 
pay 4 cents in duty, and wool worth 
over 12 cents, shall pay 7 cents in 
duty. This, in effect, places the duty 
on the value of the wool, and as will 
be anticipated, in order to achieve a 
saving of 3 cents in duty, the import- 
ers endeavor to under-value their im- 
ports so as to come under the 12 cent 
limit. 

Class III wools are very high 
abroad and in fact there is only a lim- 
ited quantity of the lowest grade of 
these wools that is available at 12 
cents per pound, but the imports show 
that practically 70 per cent of the 
Class III wool that is brought to this 
country is invoiced at 12 cents per 
pound, or less. Those acquainted with 
the wool trade believe that nearly 70 
per cent.of these wools cost over 12 
cents a pound and should pay 7 cents 
in duty instead of 4 cents. 

On April 22d the National Wool 
Growers Association called the atten- 
tion of the officials of the Treasury 
Department to the frauds that are be- 
ing practiced in the importation of 
these Class III wools. This matter 
was referred to in a letter of that 
date to the Treasury Department. Un- 
der date of June 20th, the Treasury 
Department states as follows: 


Referring to your letter of April 22d in 
which you state that you have knowledge 
from various sources that Class III wools 
are under-valued in many instances, I have 
to advise you that the Department has in- 
vestigated in numerous cases the value of 
Class III wools and frequently has discov- 
ered under-valuation and collected addi- 
tional duties accruing by reason of such 

(]rder-valuation. 


It will be noted that the Treasury 
Department did not reply to our com- 
munication for two months, during 
which time we are advised that they 
have conducted a vigorous investiga- 
tion to determine the amount of fraud 
that obtained in these imports. That 
their labors have not been fruitless 


x N THE pages of this paper we 


will be interpreted from an article 
contained in the Trade Record of June 
4, 1912. We quote from that article 
as follows: 

Owing to the fact that there are several 
important wool cases, relative to market 
values, pending before the Board of United 
States General Appraisers and the way 
Custom House authorities have raised the 
value of some wool imports, during the past 
few weeks, wool importers are considerably 
disturbed. Direct importers of wool de- 
precate the action taken by the Govern- 
ment in raising the rates on certain de- 
scriptions of Class III wools. A _ good 
amount of carpet wool, instead of coming 
in at the lowest rate of duty, was held up 
for re-appraisement, which resulted in 
these importations being assessed at the 
highest rate of duty. The losses that ac- 
crued in the shape of penalties and the add- 
ed taxes of 3 cents a pound were severe, in 
addition to placing the importers in a 
suspicious light. Not only did the impor- 
tation of these wools prove profitless, but 


in several instances it was reported the im- 


porters had to take severe losses. 

™ has been known for some time that 
the Custom authorities were closely watch- 
ing’ wool imports and it is stated that dur- 
ing last week other cases were decided 
against importers 

In addition to the cases referred to 
in the above communication, we un- 
derstand that the Treasury Depart- 
ment has caused a re-appvraisement of 
a great volume of Class III wools now 
in its warehouse and as a result of 
this, the duty paid on these wools will 
be 7 cents per pound instead of 4 cents 
per pound. 

The under-valuation of Class IT] 
wools is a matter of considerable in- 
terest to the wool growers of this 
country, because it has always been 
known that a large volume of these 
carpet wools were being used for 
clothing purposes, some of which were 
being brought into this country at as 
low as 4 cents per pound duty. Many 
of these wools are of light shrinkave 
and a pound of scoured wool is ob- 
tained for 6 or 7 cents in duty, but on 
the cloth made therefrom, the manu- 
facturer has a compensatory duty of 
44 cents per pound under the assump- 
tion that the duty on the wool therein 
raised its value 44 cents,, when in 
reality it only raised its value 6 or 7 
cents. The carded woolen manufac- 
turers are the ones who use much of 
these Class III wools in clothing, but 
the worsted manufacturers are not en- 
tirely free from suspicion. A pound of 
carpet wool obtained for 4 cents in 
duty that is used for clothing dis- 
nlaces more than a pound of domes- 


tic wool and therefore, if we are en- 
titled to a protective duty upon our 
wool at all, it should be protective 
upon every imported wool that dis- 
places our wool. 

We know it will be charged that 
Class III wools can not be used for 
clothing purposes, but they are used 
for that purpose and are quoted in 
the markets as clothing wools. Quot- 
ing from the Commercial Bulletin of 
Boston, under date of June Ist, the 
following: 

East India clothing wools have moved 
moderately well and prices have been 
steadily maintained, fine white Jorias hav- 
ing sold at 40 cents and tinged bringing 2 
to 3 cents less, while Kandahars have 
brought 37 and 38 cents. 

This quotation refers distinctly to 
Class III or so-called carpet wools 
which we are assured by the importer 
can not be used for the manufacture 
of clothing, yet they are here openly 
quoted as clothing wools. These are 
not the only wools of Class III that 
may be used for clothing purposes, as 
several other grades could be men- 
tioned. 


The country is still charging the 
wool grower with having a protection 
of 11 cents per pound on his wool, yet 
here we see wool imported at 4 or 7 
cents per pound going into our cloth- 
ing upon which the compensatory 
duty is just as great as if it had given 
the domestic producer the full protec- 
tion of 11 cents per pound, as speci- 
fied by law. 


If cloth made from these carpet 
wools unon which the duty is so low 
benefited the consumer directly, there 
might be some excuse for the continu- 
ation of this fraud, but cloth made 
from these wools sells at just as high 
a figure as cloth made from wool upon 
which the duty is double this amount, 
and so far as clothing is concerned. 
the consumer finds no difference in 
the price, whether it is made from 
wool upon which the duty was 12 
cents a pound or from wool upon 
which the duty was 4 cents a pound. 
The only beneficiaries in this case are 
the wool importer and the wool manu- 
facturer, and the losers are the do- 
mestic wool producers and the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

We shall continue our investigatior 
of this Class III wool business a~* 
urge the Treasury Department to ob- 
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tain the actual foreign values of these 
wools wherever it is possible to do so. 
However, this is a large undertak- 
ing for the Government, as will be in- 
dicated by the following quotation 
from an opinion rendered by the 
Board of General Appraisers in the 
case decided against the wool import- 
ers, under date of June 12th. This 
case refers to an importation of Geor- 
gia Class III wool from Russia where 
it had been invoiced at 11.97 cents per 
pound. Being 3-100 of a cent a pound 
below 12 cents it was entitled to entry 
at 4 cents per pound duty, but the 
Board in increasing the duty to 7 
cents, made the following observation : 

It is true that it appears that the wool 
examiners in the Appraisers’ office at the 
ports of Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia have expressed the opinion that such 
wools at the time of shipment were low 
duty wools, but it is not to be overlooked 
that these officers, diligent as they doubt- 
less are, and honest as their judgment may 
be and doubtless is, have no first hand in- 
formation or reports as to the actual mar- 
ket value on any given day or period of 
such wools in the Russian market. 

Such a statement as this from the 
Board of Appraisers should we think 
be sufficient evidence upon which to 
dispense with ad valorem duties upon 
imported merchandise. Everyone who 


nonestly investigates this question 
must arrive at the conclusion that 


there is no method by which the for- 
eign value of wool or many other com- 
modities can be determined, therefore 
honest ad valorem is impossible. 

Of course, we do not assert that ar- 
ticles upon which a specific duty is 
collected may be entirely free from 
fraud, for some of the largest customs 
frauds within recent years have oc- 
curred in connection with specific du- 
ties, such, for instance, as the sugar 
fraud. Where fraud occurs in con- 
nection with a specific duty, it is al- 
ways the result of dishonest conni- 
vance on the part of the Federal of- 
ficials, but where fraud occurs under 
ad valorem duties, the importer is the 
dishonest party and the Federal of- 
ficial may be entirely innocent of 
wrong-doing. With such a commod- 
ity as wool, if the importer invoices it 
at a certain price, it is difficult for 
any Government officer to obtain the 
true foreign value. of that product 
This is the reason why the important 
countries of Europe have abandoned 
ad valorem duties wherever possible. 

We do not know whether fraud has 
been practiced in the importation of 


Class I and Class II wools, but wool is 
a commodity that would readily lend 
itself to under-weighing and in that 
way it might be imvorted without 
duty. However, when both forms of 
duty are thoroughly understood, the 
weight of honesty and fairness is 
upon the side of specific duties. 
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The Boston Evening Transcript, 
under the above cantion, prints the 
following report of the wool market: 

“The feature of the local wool 
market is the demand for medium 
fleece wools, which was foreshadowed 
in the small opening sales reported 
last week, and a general broadening 
both as to the prices and aggregate 
sales. The situation is considered 
much more encouraging than hither- 
to. The statistical position is strong. 
Little attention is being paid to the 
political situation. The fear of a 
change in the tariff law this year 
seems to have passed, and both deal- 
ers and manufactuurers are proceed- 
ine as though danger from sources 
no longer threatens. 

“With this menace removed higher 
prices doubtless are to rule in the wool 
market. Manufacturers have already 
paid higher prices than were consid- 
ered possible a month ago. Some of 
the wool trade express surprise that 
the buying is of so good character. A 
decided reversal of sentiment is 
noticed, and dealers who were exceed- 
ingly conservative a month ago are 
now ovronounced in predicting an 
early advance in prices, following an 
improved demand for wool. 

“The movement the last week has 
had a wide range, the sales including 
new Utahs, Nevadas and Wyomings 
in original bags, scoured territories 
from the 1911 clip, South America 
and New Zealand crossbreds and 
medium fleeces. As bearing on the 
marketing of the new clip, the latter 
ranks the others in importance es- 
pecially as the movement is of con- 
siderable size. 

“A manufacturer who has a wide 
revutation as a shrewd and careful 
buyer has contracted for something 
like a million vounds of medium 
fleeces, to be delivered as soon as 
onened and graded. The same price, 
29c, was made on all grades, quarter- 
blood, three-eighths blood and _ one- 
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half-blood, being included. The price 
is considered very good for the 
early bought wools. The _ sellers 
acknowledge that it is satisfactory. 
On the later purchases in the fleece 
wool States, especially Ohio, a higher 


price will have to be made. 


Fleeces Coming Forward Rapidly. 


“These medium wools are for +1 |) 


ture delivery, as comparatively little 
fleece wool has yet been opened in 
this market. The volume coming for- 
ward, however, has decidedly im- 
proved recently, and considerable is 
now in the lofts. Nothing has yet 
been done in the way of the transfer 
of the new fine and delaine wools, 
especially washed wools, which are 
still scarce. High prices still are 
being paid in the country. Ohio farm- 
ers are pretty well sold out. The 
prices paid vary materially in the dif- 
ferent sections. In some, as high as 
27 to 28 cents is reported paid for 
medium wools, while in other cases 
the top prices are claimed to be 24 
to 25 cents. This latter makes the 
medium wools cost 26 cents on the 
cars. For washed Delaine wools, as 
high as 30 cents has been paid and 
for fine unwashed 22 to 24 cents. 
“The opening price of medium 
wools are pretty well established by 
the large contracts mentioned above, 
but not enough has yet been done in 
fine wools or delaines, either washed 
or unwashed, to establish values. 
Based on the recent purchases in 
Ohio, fine washed delaine must sell 
at 34 to 35 cents, and fine unwashed 
delaine at 27 to 28 cents. For XX 
and above wools, the opening prices 
are likely to be 31 to 32 cents, and 
for fine unwashed 23 to 24 cents. 
“Conditions in Michigan are en- 
tirely different from those in Ohio. 
Buying appears to be at a standstill 
in that State, with something of a 
deadlock between growers and buy- 
ers. It is reported that about all the 
wools that are to be had at 24 to 25 
cents on the cars have been picked up, 
and while the local buyers feel that 
they must get more, dealers will not 
pay any more advance. Hence tr: 
ing is at a standstill. Little has been 
done here in Michigan fleeces, as very 
few of them have come on the market. 
The great bulk of the early purchases 
were taken by two leadng mills; hence 
little of the new wool is available in 
this market. One dealer reports the 
sale of a lot of 50,000 pounds of Mich- 
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' igan 1-4-blood at 28 cents, or about 1 
y. ‘ cent per pound under the opening 
price of Ohio 1-4-blood. 
Much Wool Being Consumed. 
“The increased movement in new 


price was paid by a Boston dealer 
for one large clip, and considerable 
wool has been secured for Boston 
houses on the basis of 21 cents for 
medium. 


Texas, recent purchases being made 
on the basis of 16 to 19 cents for 12 
months wool and 15 cents to 17 cents 
for eight months. The scoured landed 
cost of these wools is about 54 to 55 


@ 





wools, both fleeces and territories, in- “The prices paid recently in Mon- cents for 12 months and 48 to 5( 
. . a see q tana and in other points where new cents for eight months. Nothing ne 
“a pop tae poe peor wools still are teing offered raises is reported from California, the pur 
n They are using a large amount of the question whether Boston holders chasing in that State being still i 
r- wool, while as a rule stocks carried have not made a mistake in letting the hands of local buyers. There i 
- at the mills are small. The season’s the new wool of light shrinkage go some interest in these wools here, bu 
is developments thus far have been in @t the prices hitherto current. They it still is likely that the clip of tha 
t 86f the direction of low wools. Spinners have shown the sellers a good pro- State will largely come forward of 
r ; making worsted yarns are reported to fit, and most dealers believe in giving consignment. Such wools will cos 
J have secured a good business, in the manufacturer a share of the ad- 48 to 50 cents for choice northern an¢ 
e ; some cases being sold for six months Vantage derived from fortunate pur- 46 to 47 cents for middle county. 
3 


chases before the Western primary 
markets get under way. This is the 
attitude taken thus far leading 


: ahead. 


“Scoured territory wools have bee 
“A strong feature of the situation 


quite active in this market, the cu 


wwe ee Ww 
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is the falling off in the clip from re- 
cent years. It is estimated that the 
clip of 1912 is 20,000,000 to 30,000,- 
000 pounds smaller than last year, 
and 50,0000,000 to 60,000,000 pounds 
smaller than two years ago. If the 
goods trade continues to show im- 
provement and the mills are busy, 
they will be obliged to turn to foreign 
sources of supply to a greater extent 
than for several years. In this 
direction the situation is complicated 
by the threatened drouth in Australia 
and the continued firmness in Lon- 
don. These things largely explain 
the attitude of manufacturers toward 
the local wool situation.’ 

New Territory Wools Higher—A Cent to 

a Cent and a Half Advance in Utah, 


/ + 
Nevada 


and Wyoming—Profits 
Shared With Manufacturers. 

“A very good business is reported 
in new territory wools at prices a lit- 
tle higher than any hitherto quoted. 
The new Utah wools have continued 
to move, the grease prices realized be- 
ing 19 to 22 1-2 cents, the cleaned 
cost being estimated at 55 to 57 cents. 

' The new Nevadas have sold at 20 to 
22 cents, the scoured cost being 58 
to 60 cents. For the new Wyomings, 
19 to 22 1-2 cents has been realized, 
the scoured cost reaching as high as 
58 cents. All of these wools have 
been sold in original bags and are 
being taken by mill buyers as fast 
as they arrive. None of the new 
Montanas have yet arrived, though 
shearing is well along in that State. 
It-is estimated that fully three-quar- 
ters of the Montana cliv has now 
been secured by Eastern buyers. As 
high as 22 cents has been paid in 
that State for medium clips. This 


by 
houses here, as nothing else can ade- 
quately exvlain why holders of the 
desirable light shrinkage wools com- 
ing from the early contracts in Utah 
should have sold them at figures 
much lower than they could be re- 
‘placed for in the later buying. 

“A leading dealer says that it is 
good policy to open the market low, 
provided the first sales show a profit, 
even though it is certain that later 
an advance must be demanded. This 
is being done this year in the hand- 
ling of both fleeces and territories, 
and both kinds of wool are being 
sold at figures that will be impossi- 
ble when the later purchases come on 
the market. The whole situation looks 
so firm that dealers are feeling very 
-much encouraged, and it now looks 
as though the new clip would be clean- 
ed up quickly and at a fair profit. 

Some Slight Concessions Reported. 

“In other primary markets in the 
West a very firm feeling is reported, 
though some dealers say that they 
have obtained wool at a level a little 
lower than that recently quoted. 
ed, and the new wools being taken 
as fast as they are shorn. At Shaniko, 
Ore., a sale was recently held, and the 
Baldwin clin was secured by _ the 
Botany Mills at a price not made 
public, but as the seller refused the 
first bid, it is supposed that a good 
price was paid. At Ontario, a sale 
was held this week, the price paid by 
Eastern buyers making the scoured 
cost laid down here 58 to 59 cents for 
fine staple wools and 56 to 57 cents 
for wools suitable for the French 
combs. 


“Buying is going on steadily in 


rent prices being 53 to 55 for choic 
fine and 50 to 53 cents for fine med 
ium. There is possibly less specu 
ative buying by dealers, though so 
is being done, while manufacture 
show more interest. 

“Pulled wools are scarce, especial 
for choice B super, the recent sale 
being mostly fine A supers. Lamb: 
Bs are offered with some freedo 
but there is little interest in them 4 
present. Holders are asking 42 cen 
for good lots. 






























SOME GOOD ADVICE 





Washington, June 11, 191 

Mr. S. W. McClure, Raleigh Hote 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. McClure: The followir 
letter has been sent by District Fore 
ter Sherman to all of the flock ma 
ters who have permits for graziz 
their sheep upon the National Fore 
in his District. I feel quite su 
that it will be of interest to the rea 
ers of The WOOL GROWER: 
“Dear Sir: As the time approach 
for taking your sheep to the sum 
range on your Forest allotment, 
wish to direct your attention to t 
necessity of giving your employe 
eareful and thorough instructio 
with regard to the proper manag 
ment of the stock on the range a 
utilization of the forage crop, as 
as the measure of cooperation t 
should exist between them and 4 
Forest officers in the matter of f 
preventation and suppression of f 
est fires. 
“We must look to the camp tend 
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/ and herder for any improvement that 
*may be brought about in present 
' range conditions. They are, as a 
rule, better acquainted with the allot- 
» ment, the grazing capacity of the dif- 
ferent camns, have a more intimate 

‘knowledge of the habits of the stock, 
and know better how to get results 
than any one else. Both the flock- 
i rasters and the Forest Service must 
depend ‘upon them in many ways, 

»and the future of the wool growing 
industry, so far as the use of the 
| National Forests is concerned, is in a 
'}great measure in their hands. For 
‘this reason a well directed effort on 
;your part toward increasing the in- 
iterest in matters of range develop- 
*ment and forest protection would in- 
deed be worth while. The Forest 
Service is also looking more and more 
‘to the camp tender and herder as a 
part of the fire protection force of 
‘the National Forests, and to the end 
‘that there may be the closest kind of 
‘cooneration between them and_ the 
Forest officers, I wish to suggest that 
‘you instruct your employees to ob- 
lserve the following rules while on the 
National Forests: 

“Notify the nearest Forest officer 
jat once of any smoke or fire that may 
Ibe seen at a distance. 

| “Extinguish any camp fire or 
cther small fire that may be found, 
or if one is discovered which has 
gained such proportions as to make 
this impossible, notify the nearest 

tanger as quickly as possible, and 
render such assistance as may _ be 
necessary until the fire is under con- 
trol. 

| “Do not drop lighted matches or 
burning tobacco where there is in- 
flammable material. 

| “Extingvish camp fires completely 
‘oefore leaving them even for a short 
absence. 

‘Hold the sheep on the lower and 
parlier ranges until the forage crop 
on your summer allotment is well 
ratured and ready for harvesting. 

' “Give the forage plants on your 
Allotment a chance to reseed by adopt- 
ing a rotation system of grazing. 
This means letting the plants mature 
sheir seed on one-half of the range 
»ne year before grazing it, and on the 
pther half the next year. The aim 
s to allot the same range to the same 
yermittee year after year, and_ it 


i 
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NATIONAL WOOL 
therefore deserves your best care and 
attention. 

“Avoid shading up under the same 
cover day after day. Injury results 
to small trees from this _ practice, 
which may be largely avoided with 
a little forethought and care. 

“Sleep with sheep and bed them out 
where night overtakes them, when- 
ever possible. Using -the same bed 
ground night after night is hard on 
the range and sheep. Quick mass- 
ing with dogs should be avoided. 

“Leave the camp in good condition 
and return to it later, rather than 
feed it out completely on the first 
visit. 

“The pasturage system should be 
approached as nearly as_ possible 
without fencing. 


“T am convinced that with your as- 
sistance a great improvement can be 
accomplished in the present condition 
of the Forest ranges, as well as sav- 
ing thousands of dollars worth of 
timber annually from destruction by 
fire. I have heard but little com- 
plaint and much praise from our 
Supervisors with regard to the in- 
terest the flockmasters and their em- 
ployees have taken, and assistance 
they have rendered in reporting and 
helping to extinguish forest fires, 
and I am also advised that there is a 
growing tendency toward adopting 
better methods of handling the sheep 
on the range. There is much still 
to be done, however, and when you 
fully realize that better forest and 
range conditions mean _ increased 
grazing capacity and added prosper- 
ity to the wovl growing industry, 
there will be, I am sure, still closer 
cooperation and greater progress 
than there has been in the past. 

“Such complaints as have been 
made appear to be due to the fact 
that in some instances camp tenders 
and herders have received absolutely 
no instructions as to what is expected 
of them in preventing damage to the 
forest and range from injury by fire 
or other causes. I feel that this 
neglect has not been intentional on the 
part of the owners, and take this way 
of asking you to be sure proper in- 
structions are given to the men whw 
are charged with the care of your 
sheep as to their duty and resvnonsi- 
bility while on the Forest. Such 
action on your part will be greatly ap- 
preciated by the Forest Service.” 
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The assistance which has_ been 
rendered by the flock masters in the 
past is deeply appreciated, and I am 
anxious to have it generally known 
how highly we value the cooperation 
which they have given us in caring 
for the National Forests. 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. F. POTTER, 
Associate Forester. 





GOOD LEGISLATION. 


The Legislature of Pennsylvania 
has passed a bill appropriating fifty 
million dollars as the first install- 
ment for a comprehensive plan of 
general road improvement. The bill 
now goes to the people for their ap- 
proval which without doubt will be 
given, for there can be no possible 
excuse for failing to endorse this ap- 
propriation. Pennsylvania’s roads 
are notoriously bad, so bad in fact 
that during a part of the year farm 
products can ‘not be economically 
marketed. 

The cities have as much interest in 
good roads as the farm, everything 
that they use in some form or other 
is hauled over the roads and the faci- 
lity with which such products reach 
the market is measured by the condi- 
tion of these roads. Bad roads and 
high cost of living are closely related. 





A WISE DEPARTURE. 


In June the Idaho Experiment 
Station purchased with State money 
three car loads of high grade dairy 
cows in Wisconsin and shipped them 
to Idaho and sold them to the farmers 
and dairy men of that State. This 
is a new departure in governmental 
aid and one that we feel should be 
followed by every experiment station 
in the union. The Idaho farmer 
wanting two or three cows could 
not afford to go East for them him- 
self, but the State can well afford 
to bring such cows to him in order to 
increase her taxable property and 
develop her natural resources. 

The Idaho Experiment Station is to 
be congratulated upon the initiative 
it has shown in this instance. It is 
a worthy example of what. may be 
done to promote the welfare of the 
stock man, 
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4 KINDLY POLICY, 


We have long understood that im- 
ported wool possessed considerable 
advantages over domestic wool in our 
own market, not in quality, but in 
favors shown it. 

One of these advantages comes 
from the fact that an importer may 
buy wool in London, or anywhere else, 
ship it to Boston and there place it 
in a government warehouse and 
leave it there three years’ without 
paying any duty or taxes upon it. 
The duty on imported wool is not 
paid until it is withdrawn from the 
government warehouse for use in this 
country. It can be withdrawn at any 
time and re-exported without paying 
either duty or taxes. While the wool 
is in bond it pays merely a storage 
charge said to be the same as is 
charged in any private warehouse. 


There is always a large volume of 
this “free wool” in our warehouses. 
On May 25, 1912, this amounted to 
55,394,617 pounds, but at times it 
runs over 100,000,000 pounds. It is 
cheaper for the importer to keep it 
there than it would be at home, for if 
he took it out of the warehouse he 
would have to pay the duty of 11 
cents per pound and he would also 
have to pay taxes upon it the same as 
he does on domestic wool. He saves 
the (h-erest on 11 cents per pound 
and tne taxes on the total value of the 
wool. He also saves the interest on 
the transfer and freight charges 
from the dock to his own mill or 
warehouse. If the foreign market 
goes up he can speculate, if he wants, 
and send the wool back to London. If 
the importer had placed his money in 
domestic wool he would have to pay 
interest, taxes, and transfer charges, 


all of which are avoided by dealing 
in foreign wool. 

This “free wool” in bonded ware- 
houses keeps down the price of do- 
mestic wool as it is always reported 
as “available supply”. If the domes- 
tic wool grower should decide to hold 
his wool for a better price the manu- 
facturer withdraws some wool from 
the bonded warehouse. Of course he 
has to pay the duty but he can afford 
to do this since he is forcing down 
the price of the entire domestic clip. 

If these “special privileges” were 
not given to imported wool specula- 
tion in foreign wool would cease and 
we would get the benefit of the law of 
supply and demand, of which we are 
now denied. The importer would then 
import it just as it was needed, like 
he ought to do. 

Imported wool should be made to 
pay the duty immediately when it 
enters this country. It should only 
be allowed to remain in a government 
warehouse 90 days, where the storage 
charges should be greater than in 
private warehouses. It should be 
taxed from the day it landed. 

Why place a tariff on wool and 
then proceed to give the importer 
“special privileges” over domestic 
wool? 





PURE CLOTH, 


Congressman Campbell of Kansas 
some time ago presented to the House 
a bill providing that all manufactur- 
ers must stamp or mark all mannu- 
factured goods with their name. This 
bill was aimed to prevent fraud and 
its purpose is highly commendabie. 

Much opposition to this measure 
has developed and the Committee on 
Commerce, to which it was referred, 
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will not, we understand, report it. 
This action is taken on the ground 
that the bill is defective in some part- 
iculars. 


We cannot recognize this as an ex- 
cuse for the Committee’s action as it 
has full authority to remedy any de- 
fect in the proposed law, and if neces- 
sary report a substitute in its place. 

There is immediate need for a law 
that will prevent or publish adultera- 
tion of merchandise. Since a law 
cannot be had, the next best thing is 
to provide that all goods shall carry 
the makers name so that the public 
will at least know the name of the 
party who deceives them. The Camp- 
bell Bill should have become a law. 





MUTTON PRICES. 


A Philadelphia paper wonders why 
the wool grower does not raise more 
sheep when we can sell them at $10.45 
per hundred. ~* 


The answer to this is that the sheep 
breeder cannot sell his sheep for any 
such a price, in fact it keens him busy 
to average one-half of $10.45 for his 
mutton. The average wholesale 
price of all sheep in Chicago last year 
was $5.39 per hundred—quite a dif- 
ference between these two figures. 


Sheep are never worth $10.45 
when the sheepman has any fit to 
sell. If he had them fit to sell the 
price would not be $10.45. There is 
considerable fake about these market 
reports anyway. The packer buys a 
load of sheep at $10.45. Then he 
buys a hundred loads at from $5 to 
$6. The public never hears of the 
average price paid to the sheepman, 
but great pains are taken to publish 
the high spots. 

There is just as little excuse for 
the extremely high prices as there is 
for the average low prices. Both can 
be avoided by paying the sheepman 
a decent price for his sheep the year 
round. 


Last year 17 million sheep were 
slaughtered, probably more than our 
market can handle but the packer 
has it in his power to correct all the 
present market evils. 

The public is becoming justly en- 
raged at the high price of meat and 
a powerful movement is organizing 
to remove the duty from meat of all 
kinds. If the packer is trying to 
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bring this about he is working along 
the right lines. 

December, January and February 
saw the price of mutton below the 
cost of production. Had the feeder 
been receiving a fair price then he 
could have afforded to hold his sheep 
on high priced feed. This would have 
asssured an adequate supply later 
in the year and the public would not 
have been enraged at the sheep breed- 
er, who was absolutely innocent. 

When this country is forced to im- 
port its meats, it will, we hope, go a 
step further and regulate the prices 
at which these meats are to be sold. 





CONSERVATION. 


The disastrous floods that in May 
swept the Mississippi Valley are now 
attributed by some to the cutting off 
of the timber in the Northwestern 


States and by others to sheep grazing . 


in the National Forests. 

These are both time worn argu- 
ments used by the extreme conser- 
vationists to justify the locking up 
of our natural resources. 

How foolish all this sounds to one 
who knows that these floods came 
forty days before the snows in any 
of the Northwestern states had be- 
gun to melt. When the Mississippi 
was at its height the waters of North- 


western streams were not’ even 
muddy. Trout fishing was at its 
best. 


There never has been any relation 
between sheep grazing and floods, 
and there never will be. The Miss- 
issippi proves this every few years. 
Grazing may reduce flood waters 
somewhat because it tends to cover 
the earth with a dense sod, but we 
are not vain enough to charge that 
this influence could be detected at 
New Orleans or Memphis. 

The Mississippi floods are tradi- 
tional from the days of the earliest 
settler. 
made the Mississippi Valley, and they 
made it long before Christ was born, 
and in those days the sheepman was 
deemed fairly respectable. 

There is not an iota of evidence 
to prove that these floods are greater 
or less in volume or frequency than 
they were one hundred years ago. 
Willis Moore of the Weather Bureau, 
our best authority on this subject, 
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In fact floods are what 
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has published a valuable bulletin 
showing that there has been little 
change in stream flow within the life 
of that Bureau. His should be good 
evidence. 

The Mississippi has given birh to 
a thousand floods and will breed a 
thousand more, restricted only by 
such obstructions as a wise govern- 
ment may erect along its course for 
the protection of its people. 





THE TARIFF BOARD. 


The Tariff Board. is no more—it 
is gone as a tribute to Democratic 
expediency. During its existence it 
rendered valuable services to the 
Nation. It reported on wool pulp, 
wool, cotton, and also prepared a glos- 
sary of other schedules. It perform- 
ed its work well and faithfully, and 
its findings are free from _ political 
prejudices. This was to be expected 
for the board had no political stand- 
ing. All that is known of its political 
sympathies is that two of its members 
were Democrats and one a protection- 
ist. The other two were unknown 
quantities politically. 

The Tariff Board escaped from of- 
fice without any one having charged 
it with wrong doing or endeavoring 
to distort the facts in order to pro- 
mote the interests of any industry. 
Quite a record for these days, and 
the Board is to be congratulated. 

The Tariff Board was created in 
answer to a broad public demand. The 
field before it was wider than that 
confronting any other governmental 
commission. It was originally sug- 
gested by the Progressive Republi- 
cans, then by the Regulars, and most 
of the Democrats. Both Mr. Under- 
wood and Mr. Clark, leaders of their 
party, spoke and worked for the 
creation of this Board. Today these 
two Democrats are responsible for 
its death. It goes out of existence be- 
cause these men refused to allow any 
appropriation to be made for its main- 
tenance. The failure of this appro- 
priation is due to causes unknown. It 
cannot be explained on the ground of 
economy for economy is not a prin- 
ciple of the Democratic party. Party 
leaders that would expend millions of 
public money to investigate depart- 
ments and private institutions for the 
purpose of obtaining political infor- 
mation to promote their party’s wel- 
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fare are certainly free from any sus- 
picion of economy. ‘ 


The establishment of the fact that? 
the standard of wages and citizen.” 
ship are higher in this country thar 
abroad, makes the maintenance of ; 
protective tariff imperative to nll 
national welfare. Such were “the 
facts that the Tariff Board establish-@ 
ed beyond the plane of political dis 
pute. Such facts are inimical to the” 
existence of a political party that7 
levies tariffs for “Revenue Only’) 
Therefore, the dismissal of the Tarif! 
Board. 


Time will bring another Tarif) 
Board just as it brought the last 
When it comes let it be endowed with! 
authority to not only determine thf 
difference in cost of production her! 
and abroad, but to make this dit) 
ference the law of the land withov 
appeal to Congress. No tariff shoul 
be inflexible—it must bend with thi 
needs of commerce and meet it 
changing conditions. Congress wit! 
its unwieldly sectional prejudices can 
not handle the tariff. This shoul 
rest in the hands of a commission be} 
yond the reach of politicians. For in 
stance, a tariff should be automati! 
cally raised and lowered. Last year! 
the tariff on wool brought no retun 
to the wool grower, yet all the tim! 
the manufacturer had a compensa 
tory duty of 44 cents on a pound of} 
cloth under the assumption that th 
wool was raised that much by the 
tariff. We had a short cron of pote 
toes last year, not enough to supply 
our market, and the vrice went to: 
prohibitive level. In both of thex 
cases a Tariff Commission _ shouli 
have stepped in and abrogated th 
tariff until trade assumed its normal 
level. 

The tariff is a simple problem an 

time politics can be eliminated | 
it. 











WOOL PRICES. 





For the past six months this paper 
has. persistently predicted _ better 
prices for wool and has urge 
the wool growers to demand a — 
deal. Many of them have acceptel 
this advice we are advised with eng 
cellent results. 

In this issue we publish a veal 
of the wool market from the Boston 
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Transcript and we invite for it close 
attention. 

Late advices from Australia esti- 
mate that as a result of the drouth 
the clip of that country will be at 
leas one hundred and twenty million 
pounds short, with the prospects of 
the deficiency reaching a far greater 
volume. This means an actual short- 
age in the world’s wool supply. At 
home, as a result of tariff agitation, 
our domestic clip will fall off some 
twenty-five million pounds. The sup- 
ply of manufactured woolens in this 
country is decidedly below normal. 
The American Woolen Company 
reports its machinery better employed 
than for two years, and a portion of 
it running steadier than for seven 
years. All of these facts place wool 
in an enviable position, and we pre- 
dict that the banker who is carrying 
“sheep paper” will be disposd to look 
on it with greater favor than he has 
for the past three years. 





THE NEW FLAG. 


On the morning of July 4th over 
all our Federal buildings and fight- 
ing crafts there was unfurled to the 
breeze a new flag containing forty- 
eight stars. It has long been. the 
practice when new states have been 
added to the Union during the year, 
that the new stars should first make 
their appearance on the following 
Independence Day. This time the 
new stars represent Arizona and New 
Mexico.’ 


Probably no one living will see any 
addition to the starry azure of Old 
Glory. Continental United States is 
now completed all secure within the 
Union upon an equality of represen- 
tation. New stars, if there are to 
be any, must come from the division 
of existing states, of which the pos- 
sibility is remote. 

There is particular interest in this 
new flag to the western sheepma 
for it was the sheep industry that 
added Arizona and New Mezico to 
the Union just as it has added Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Nevada and 
Utah. 

The sheep has long been the pioneer 
of civilization; pushing its way into 
every new country and carrying with 
it settlement, development and citi- 
zenship. Unlike the steer or the 
horse the sheep cannot live alone. 


Where it goes man must always fol- 
low, otherwise it perishes. Over the 
wastes of Chaldea, through the bliz- 
zards of Russia, the sunburned sands 
of Australia, the deserts of Argen- 
tine, the great plains of our own 
West, the sheep has gone, leaving be- 
hind it men and homes, and farms, 
and cities, all of them better and 
richer because the sheep had been 
there. Yes, even the citizenship of 
these countries has been bettered by 
the sheep, for where it goes it exerts 
a psychological influence upon its 
keeper, an influence that makes for 
law and order and decency. Itself 
free from all violent traits of char- 
acter, at all times willing to abide 
by the law of man, in fact, dependent 
upon such laws for its existence, what 
more natural than after 100,000 
years of close association with hu- 
manity it should become its superior 
in some respects. 


Yes, the flag is done; its stars are 
all there, but the work of the sheep 
is not complete. It must climb with 
the rising sun to the giddy heights of 
our western mountains, where by 
grazing it will cover the almost bar- 
ren soil with a dense sod‘and so pre- 
vent erosion. It must continue to 
travel in and out among the forest 
trees, eating weeds and trash that 
fire may be prevented. It must cor- 
continue to feed over valley and range 
preparing the land so that the farmer 
who comes later may feed the world 
from its richness. And then it must 
turn, like the shepherds of 2,000 
years ago, to the East where guided 
by the star of soil exhaustion, it shall 
again find its way into the pastures 
of New England, Ohio, Illinois and 
Towa and there touch with the magic 
gold of its hoof a hidden richness that 
only the sheep can bring to the land. 

A complete flag without a fertile 
soil would be worthless. The sheep 
made one; it must now make the 
other. ‘ 





In arranging the show circuit this 
Winter, be sure to make arrangements 
to take in the Sheep Show at Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, at the time of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers meeting. 





Don’t let the tax collector annoy 
you; just send whatever you have to 
a bonded warehouse. The Govern- 
ment will protect you from taxes. 


‘Wing, of Mechanicsburg, 


A NEW FLOCK REGISTER. 


A flock register of the Kent or 
Romney Marsh breed of sheep was 
recently opened in this country. The 
eminent sheep authority, Joseph E. 
Ohio, is 
secretary of the new Association. 
Under his guidance it is bound to be 
successful. It is reported that Rid- 
dell and Sons of Monmouth, Oregon, 
were the first to register a ram in 
the new register. 

At the St. Louis World’s Fair Rid- 
dell and Sons purchased a small flock 
of Romney sheep that have since 
grown in numbers and quality and 
are reported to have proved valuable 
in their Oregon home. The wide 
publicity that is following the exten- 
sive use of the Romney sheep in New 
Zealand and South America bids fair 
to extend its use in this country in a 
rapid manner. The report of the 
Tariff board contains so much infor- 
mation upon sheep breeding in those 
countries that the American sheep 
man has been given a better under- 
standing of the uses of this new 
breed. At the present time there is 
but a limited number of Romney 
sheep in America but we anticipate 
liberal importations, and during the 


next few years we bespeak for them a 
hearty reception. 





CO-OPERATION. 


Co-operation is making progress 
among our farmers in many parts 
of the country. Down at Spring- 
field, Missouri, the dairy men organ- 
ized for their own protection last 
year. The creameries there would 
not pay them within 6 cents. per 
pound for butter fat as much as was 
paid at Elgin, Illinois, which is recog- 
nized as the standard price. 

By organizing, the farmers forced 
the creamery to raise the butter price 
4 cents per pound which saved the 
seven hundred members of the asso-_ 
ciation $72,000.00 last year. Not 
satisfied with this, these same dairy 
men are now building their own 
creamery and propose to sell their 
products direct to the consumer, 
eliminating all middle men and waste 
places. 
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Wool Growing in Australia 


GROWER 


By R. H. HARROWELL 


Part III---A Short History of the Australian Merino 


of how the foundation of the 
New South Wales, Tasmanian 
and Victorian flocks 


zy MY last article I gave an idea 


the flock was divided among his child- 
ren, who stil! carry on the distinct 
type. In 1838 Mr. Solomon Austin of 


lia, was founded on New South Wales 
blood, but in 1858 Negrette rams 
were imported, also rams from Ram- 
bouillet. The Canowie 





was laid, and though the 
names of many flocks that 
subsequently became fam- 
ous are omitted, it is be- 
cause they are not imme- 
diately concerned with di- 
rect imvortations. The la- 
ter flocks of prominence 
were built un by the move- 
ment of. sheen from one 
State to another until the 
time came when. a large 
nuyrber of hreeders used 
rams of their own breed- 
ing entirely. There re- 
mains now but the South 
Australasian tyne to be 
rentioned. — 








flock was formed in 1857 
and in its early years Ne- 
grette and Rambouillet 
rams were introduced. 
The above notes, and 
those which appeared in 
my previous article, suf- 
fice to sketch the origin of 
the princinal Merino 
flocks of Australa, and 
soon there came a time 


and the local stud flocks 
varried the industry ahead. 
It will be seen that the 
Avstralian Merinos are of 
Sranish, French and Ger- 
man origin, though the in- 








Arrong the earliest im- 
portations to South Aus- 
tralia were the sheep 
brought out by the South Australian 
Company in 1836. These were se- 
lected from the following well known 
studs: 
and Oschatz, and they were descend- 
ed from the flock owned by the Elec- 
tor of Saxony. In 1844 the Company 
imported Mecklenburg rams. 

The South Australian 


Leutewitz, Nischwitz, Burser 


TASMANIAN TYPE, PRESENT DAY. 


Yallum visited Germany and _ pur- 
chased rams for his flock, which was 
sold in i861 to Mr. Joln Riddoch, 
1862 


The Bungaree Merinos, an- 


who in purchased Negrette 
rams. 


other leading strain in South Austra- 


fluences of locality, and 
the definite purposes and 
special requirements of 
breeders, quite transformed the 
general. appearance of the sheep 
and have vastly increased its utility. 
I now come to a time which created 
great controversy in the Australian 
sheep world, viz: the importations 
from the. United States of America. 
The first importation occurred in 
1866 when two rams by 





sheep are often snoken of 
as the Murray type, for 
the reason the late Mr. 
John Murray of Mount 
Crawford originated the 
large, plain bodied, long 
stapled, robust wooled 
sheen which now pre- 
dominate in South Aus- 


tralia. He founded the 
Mount Crawford flock in 
1842 with sheep  pur- 
chased from New South 
Wales and Tasmania and 


from the first he only 
used rams bred in his 
flock. Thus his sheen 





early acquired a reputa- 








tion for great prepotency. 
and on his death in 1886 


the celebrated American 
sire Old Grimes, bred by 
the late Hon. George 
Campbell of Westmin- 
ster, Vermont, were sent 
up to Messrs. Peppin & 
Sons, Wanganella Sta- 
tion, in New South Wales. 
About the same time Mr. 
G. L. Size of Dunedin im- 
ported to New Zealand a 
shipment of sheep from 
the Westminster flock in 
Vermont. But the first 
consignment to really 
draw the attention of 
Australian sheep men to 
the special characteris- 








SOUTH AUSTRALIAN TYPE, PRESENT DAY. 


tics of the American 
sheep was in the year 


when imnortations ceased, - 
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1880, when the Messrs. McFarland of 
Barooga, New South Wales, imported 
a very famous ram called Matchless, 
bred by Mr. J. N. Hardy of New 
York. 

It may be just as weil to here men- 
tion the ideas prevailing among Aus- 
tralian sheep men at the time of the 
first American importation, because 
it throws some light upon 
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asserted that the great quantity of 
yolk carried by the Yankees would 
have a_ beneficial effect upon the 
sheep run on the dry plains of this 
country. Messrs. McFarland Broth- 
ers imported a great many _ sheep 
from America and some of their pro- 
geny sold for very high prices. Later 
on Messrs. Hay of Boomanomana, 
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were made by Messrs. Bissel, Bur- 
well and Morrison and numerous 
breeders made purchases when these 
sheep were offered at auction sale. At 
the same time others remained fixed 
in their ideas and could not be per- 
suaded to touch the American sheep 
upon any consideration whatever. 
During this period of controversy the 





the attitude so many 
breeders took up. It may 
be said that Australian 
breeders as a whole had 
been aiming all the time 
at density, and in doing so 
they were gradually devel- 
oping folds, though the 
sheep could be ¢haracter- 
ized generally as being of 
avery plain type. ‘The 
wool was soft and carried 
very little yolk. ‘The exi- 
gencies of climate and lo- 
cality were very largely 
responsible for this type 
of sheep that prevailed in 
Australia at the time the 
Americans were first im- 
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pure and the grade Ameri- 
can sheep crept to the top 
at the leading shows and 
soon swept the boards. The 
only pure Australian type 
to compete with them was 
the Tasmanian, which was 
bred in a colder climate 
and so had more grease 
than the mainland sheep, 
and it was also develoving 
more fold and wrinkle. 
Whether in America or 
Australia fold and wrin- 
kle have al:vays been as- 
sociated with extreme den- 
sity, and in the writer’s 
ovinion they alvays will. 
Sir Samrel McCaughey 
with his Coonong stud of 











ported, and as the latter 
had been bred in a colder 
latitude and on absolutely differen 
lines, tne ‘type caused no smaii 
amount of controversy when it was 
introduced into Australia. The ex- 
treme density of the American sheep, 
however, ‘appealed to several of the 
most prominent wool growers in this 
country, while others pre- 


AUSTRALIAN SHEEP WANGANELLA TYPE, PRESENT DAY. 


New South Wales, imported sheep 
from America and shortly after Sir 
Samuel McCaughey of Coononzg, New 
South Wales, personally visited 
America and purchased about £25,- 
000 of the best sheep he eonld oh- 
tain. Subsequently other shinments 


pure American blood and 
grade sheep swept the 
boards at the shows, and his success 
induced Mr. J. S. Horsfall of Wid- 
giewa to go in for the Yankees, and 
as a result he was soon at the top of 
the tree as far as prize winning. was 
concerned. In spite of all this suc- 
cess many of the leading flock mas- 
ters of Tasmania and the 





dicted nothing but evil 
from the introduction of a 
type soextremely different 
from their own. The short- 
er staple, the excessive 
yolk, the buff color of the 
yolk, and the excessive 
wrinkles and folds of the 
American sheep, caused 
many breeders to fight 
shy of them altogether and 
to proclaim their unsuita- 
bility for Australian con- 
ditions in the dry hot coun- 
try, where sheep have to 
hustle for a living. At any 
rate there were some men 
here who believed that the 
American sheep were jusi 
what was required to put 











mainland still clung to 
their aversion to the 
American and in 


the press and at shows 
and sales, whenever a 


few sheep men were 


gathered together, hot dis- 
cussions raged. This state 
of affairs continued for 
about sixteen or eighteen 
years, and by that time the 
results of breedine the ex- 
cessively wrinkled, heavy 
fleeced sheep were becom- 
ing apparent in the ordin- 
ary station flocks. Sir. 
Samuel McCaughey, who 
was then one of the larg- 


sheen, 





est wool growers in Aus- 


more density into the Aus-,ygpRaLIAN CAMDEN PARK MERINO. DIRECT DESCENDANTS'@lia (he has owned at 


tralian Merino, and it was 


OF THE SHEEP IMPORTED IN 1797. 


one time over 1,000,000 
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sheep), was a large ram user, and he 
bred all the rams he used on his num- 
erous properties. He was therefore 
in a position to judge from the &. s. d. 
point of view of breeding the type of 
sheep that was scooping the pool at 
the shows, and his verdict, despite all 
the money it had cost him, was even- 
tually given dead against it. The 
American sheep had certainly in- 
creased the weight of the general sta- 
tion flocks, but during the same per- 
iod the Tasmanian and pure Austra- 
lian flocks had also made progress. 
The trouble was that the heavy 
fleeces and excessive wrinkles result- 


ed in a loss of constitution which 
showed up when sheep had to hustle 
for a living, and there was also a loss 
in size of frame as well as in length 
of staple. Gradually this experience 
spread wherever the American rams 
had been largely used, and the pendu- 
lum suddenly swung in quite the op- 
posite direction. All the big Vermont 
bred flocks were dispersed, Coonong 
and Widgiewa among the others, and 
at the present day I am stating only 
an absolute fact by saying that there 
is not one Vermont flock of any note 
in Australia. 





The reaction has been considerable, 
and during the last five years wool 
growers and stud breeders have been 
tumbling over each other to get plain 
bodied sheep free from American 
strain. These remarks can be sub- 
stantiated all over Australia, and 
though the great purity of the Ver- 
mont Merino has been admitted on 
every side, the prejudice has been 
against the lines on which it has been 
bred for so long, viz: heavy buff col- 
ored yolk, tremendously dense fleeces 
and heavy folds on necks, flanks, arms 
and thighs. 


Qur English Wool Letter 


Conditions Generally Healthy and Prices Sound 


Bradford, June 22, 1912. 

T IS to me a real pleasure to 
FJ once again take up the pen to 
write to American wool grow- 

ers, for, as month succeeds 
month, interest is deepening. Why 
should it not be so? I feel to have 
many interests in common with those 
engaged in the work of preserving the 
interests of sheep breeders and wool 
growers, and it will be a thousand 
pities if the great industry is allowed 
to wane, or in any wise suffer a set- 
back. Whether there are any politi- 
cal complications or not, and whether 
the country is being held in suspense 
or not by uncertainty respecting tar- 
iff revision, the United States ought 
to be depasturing one hundred million 
sheep. I am certain that American 
pastoralists generally have no concep- 
tion of the carrying capacity of their 
own country. Does the reader know 
that if England could be lifted bodily, 
it could be placed in Lake Superior, 
and yet something like twenty-one 
million sheep are being depastured in 
this small area, while Great Britain is 
carrying thirty-one million sheep. If 
this number can be packed into these 
islands, it is not too much to expect 
the United States to depasture one 
hundred million, and I am confident 
that so many could be reared without 
agriculture suffering at all. Where 
ever it is possible to keep sheep, a 
profit can be made out of them, and 
I sincerely trust that the work of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
will be rewarded by a largely in- 
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creased production of sheep, and the 
better preparation of wool for mar- 
ket. Sheep are not multiplying as 
rapidly as the world’s wool-using po>- 
ulation, and when Western ideas and 
methods of dress become fully estab- 
lished in China and India, it will then 
take a big weight of wool to clothe the 
millions of people in those two coun- 
tries. I am satisfied that the days of 
low wool prices are in the dim and 
distant future, and there is every en- 
couragement for United States pastor- 
alists to continue their forward pol- 
icy, and to breed and rear more sheep 
of the mutton breeds. 


An American Fleece. 


During the past month I have to 
acknowledge receipt of half a fleece 
of Territory wool sent by the Secre- 
tary of the National Wool Growers 
Association. It has been a real pleas- 
ure to examine the material, and to 
show it to several well known Brad- 
ford wool buyers. All alike have ex- 
pressed surprise at its excellence, and 
although of no more than 58s-60s 
quality, the fleece is very nicely 
grown, and of a very useful stamp. 
Some two years ago this coming Aug- 


« ust one of our well known Bradford- 


London buying brokers was over in 
the States, and secured two or three 
fairly big lines of Merino Territory 
wools. I saw these samples, but the 
one about which I am speaking is of 
a far better type, and more to the lik- 


ing of Yorkshire users. This class of 
wool would sell readily in London, and 
command a good price, but I doubt if 
it could be sold for as much here in 
England as in Boston, for in addition 
to the English value there should be 
forthcoming the import duty of 11 
cents. What I want to emphasize 
most is the useful nature of the sam- 
ple sent. Of course, this clip only 
needs preparing for market in a some- 
what better style by removing the 
locks, britch and belly, when it would 
become a very useful combing wool. 
For all topmaking purposes wool of 
nice length is required, and the sam- 
ple in question would produce a good 
60s top, worth here to-day 50 cents 
per pound. 


Situation Healthy and Sound. 


Turning to deal more directly with 
the course of the market, it must be 
said that the past month has brought 
forth little radical change. In the ag- 
gregate a fair measure of business has 
been done, and although prices have 
not moved up, everything is steady 
andfirm. Dealing first with Merinos, 
these undoubtedly still occupy the 
foremost position in the market, and 
are relatively a little sounder than 
crossbreds. Fashions continue to fa- 
vor fine-haired wools, and with con- 
sumption at the maximum, Merinos 
are being shifted in big weights every 
week. Nothing seems to be strong 
enough to displace fine wools, and as 
far as one can see they are “safe” for 
some months to come. During the 
whole of the past month I have only 
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come across one Bradford topmaker 
who spoke disparagingly about Me- 
rinos, and could not see why they 
should not decline! I disagree with 
him entirely. Ever since last Janu- 
ary my opinion has been that fine 
wools were as safe as houses, and that 
so-ong as the present consumption is 
nn. Atained, there can be no sound rea- 
son for any decline whatever. Con- 
sumption is too large for any such 
thing to transpire. During the month 
grave news has been coming to hand 
each day both by mail and cable that 
drought was affecting two-thirds of 
the pastoral areas of Australia, that 
sheep were dying by thousands, that 
the lambing crop was ruined, and that 
the next clip would show a shrinkage 
of at least 150,000 bales. This was 
certainly bad news, and was only too 
true. However, on June 8th it began 
to rain, and practically the whole of 
the Commonwealth received a copious 
downfall, averaging anywhere from 
fifty points to three inches. Soon 
the wires tingled with the glad intel- 
ligence, all the pastoral companies 
sending home to London cheering 
news that the drought had broken, 
prospects were better, and rain had 
saved the situation. At the same time, 
a fair amount of injury has been done 
to the growing clip. Feed will spring 
up in a fortnight, and the country will 
present a rich green appearance, but 
it is too late to undo the damage, and 
most of the next clip will be short in 
staple and poor in condition. Drought 
means tender stapled wool, and we 
have already been apprised that the 
next Australian clip will be faulty in 
this respect. West Victoria seems to 
have been the most favored district, 
no drought having been experienced 
there. The wools grown in that local- 
ity are bought mostly by American 
importers, hence they will still be able 
to supply their requirements, and 
their purchases will be sound and well 
grown. On the other hand the 
Queensland, New South Wales, South 
Australian and West Australian clips 
4 | be badly grown, tender, mushy 
and wasty. 

Here in Bradford machinery con- 
tinues to be fully run, and mills are 
busy. The price of a 64s top a month 
ago was exactly 52 cents and I can 
buy the same article to-day at tha! 
price. What many were fearing was 
the Continent taking the bit in its 


mouth, and running away with prices, 
but the news of the drought breaking 
in Australia, has tended somewhat to 
sober those who were beginning to be 
anxious about the next clip. This last 
day or two prices have rather hard 
ened, some topmakers now wanting 53 
cents for a good 64s top, but it can- 
not yet be made. 
Crossbreds Maintain Their Position. 


A very quiet time has been exper- 
ienced during the past month with re- 
gard to the bulk of crossbreds. Fine 
qualities, say 50s to 56s, have sold 
moderately well, but medium cross- 
breds, say 44s to 48s, have been very 
slow of sale, particularly 46s. These 
have been more or less a drug on the 
market, and no doubt on account of 
financial stringency some rather low 
prices have been taken. For instance, 
I know several cases where a 46s card- 
ed top has been sold at 27 1-2 cents, a 
price which must have lost money to 
the seller. These are well worth 28 1-2 
cents of any one’s money. In coarse 
crossbreds, 40s have not been a very 
salable article, but 36s have done 
very well, there being quite a run 
upon these sorts. The reason is that 
wool of this class coming from New 
Zealand is very scarce this season, and 
users have been driven to meet their 
wants in English. This means that 
users have had to wait until new clip 
wools were available, and they have 
had to satisfy most of their re.juire- 
ments from Lincoln and Leicester 
wools, particularly the former. Var- 
ious views are held regarding the fu- 
ture of crossbreds. Some think that 
with there being such a big quantity 
available at the July series of London 
sales, prices may decline par to 5 per 
cent, but my own view is that if there 
is any fall, merchants and brokers will 
withdraw 40,000 to 50,000 bales and 
carry them forward to the September 
series when there will be little cross- 
bred wool available. I am positive 
that owners will never submit to sell- 
ing their crossbred wool at less money 
than they made last series, and there 
is no need for this to be done. 


The English Clip. 


Since writing last the new English 
clip has come into the market, and al- 
ready a nice lot of wool has been dis- 
posed of. The first sale of the season 
opened at Lincoln on June 11th, and 
since then two and three sales have 
taken place every day at the various 
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Midland centers. Prices are a trifle 
below last year, but 1 cent only is the 
difference. In many cases, however, 
the price has been paid, and those who 
have bought privately from farmers 
have had their apple cart completely 
upset. They were able to get in at 1 
to 1 1-2 cents below last year’s prices, 
and were content to go on operating. 
However, the public sales have re- 
vealed exactly the position outlined a 
month ago, and although last year’s 
clip was bought too dear, and no good 
done with it, buyers once again are 
“banking” upon an increased Ameri- 
can demand, and are hoping to make 
a profit on their present purchases. 

I do not know how far they are jus- 
tified in their present line of action. 
English wools at current prices are 
none too good property for anyone, 
and unless there is an augmented de- 
mand on export account, we can eas- 
ily see the same struggle as we had 
twelve months ago. There is yet a big 
weight of the New Zealand clip to 
dispose of, and these wools compete 
keenly enough with those of English 
origin. Lincoln hogs are fetching 20 
cents in the country, and  wethers 
19 3-4 cents, prices which are a full 
cent too much. A. good sale took place 
a week ago at Dublin, prices if any- 
thing being a fraction more than was 
paid in the country. Renewed enthus- 
iasm seems to have been kindled in 
domestic fleeces, and dealers are con- 
tent to go on buying without at the 
moment seeing any chance of receiv- 
ing a profit. That is the funny thing 
about the present course of English 
wool prices. Good Shropshire Down 
hogs have been selling this week by 
auction at 23 1-2 to 24 cents, ewes and 
wethers 23 cents, while Kents (Rom- 
ney Marsh) have made more than they 
did a year ago. Some seem to have 
lost their head a little, but of course, 
the business is all right for the grow- 
ers. All I am concerned about is that 
both growers and buyers will do busi- 
ness in such a way that they will re- 
ceive a little profit, for when produc- 
ers get all the plums, buyers will take 
the first opportunity to get their own 
back again and a little more along 
with it. I hear of very little Ameri- 
can competition, although a few Brad- 
ford firms have sold some nice 
weights to American users, and are 
covering these sales at the fairs. A 
few whom I know state that when 
they have secured sufficient for pres- 
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ent requirements they will allow 
things to sag a little—if they do. We 
have heard this fairy tale before, but 
it is hardly likely the prices will fall 
much, if any. The English fairs have 
begun remarkably well, and I antici- 
pate that they will continue in the 
same way. 


Leicester Fair. 

To give my readers some idea of 
the prices ruling at the English wool 
fairs, I show below those made at 
Leicester last Tuésday. This is about 
the biggest fair in Great Britain. 
About 60,000 fleeces were submitted 
by public auction, the sale lasting six 
hours. Keen competition was the out- 
standing feature, and prices were of- 
ten 1-2 cent higher than at the fairs 
held the week before. Yorkshire us- 
ers were the principal operators. This 
being the first really large fair of the 
season, exceptional interest was man- 
ifested by all sections of the trade asto 
the course of prices. A very large 
proportion of the wool changing 
hands was secured for Yorkshire wool 
merchants and consumers, and it was 
also understood that a good deal of 
the best clips of Shropshire, Hamp- 
shire and half-breds were purchased 
on account of United States buyers. 
Some of the briskness in the demand 
is attributed to the admirable charac- 
ter of the wool as a whole. The fleeces 
were clean and bright, and above the 
ordinary in length of staple. There 
was every reason for satisfaction at 
the way the material had been pre- 
pared for market. 


The following are typical transac- 
tions: Longwool ewes, 19 3-4 cents 
per pound; half-bred hogs, 23 cents; 
Shropshire hog and ewe, 24 cents; 
half-bred ewe, 23 1-2 cents; unwashed 
hog and ewe, Masham, 15 cents; Ox- 
ford hog and longwool hog and ewe, 
21 cents; Down hog and ewe, 24 1-2 
cents; Shropshire ewe, 24 cents; Suf- 
folk and Shropshire hog and ewe, 24 
cents; Shropshire and _half-bred, 
23 3-4 cents; Oxford and Shropshire, 
with 5 per cent longwool, 24 cents; 
Blackfaced hog, 22 1-2 cents; Long- 
wool hog, 20 3-4 cents; Masham hog 
and ewe, 19 cents; half-bred ewe, 
23 3-4 cents; two-thirds Shropshire 
ewe, 24 cents; Longwool ewe, 19 1-4 
cents; half-bred Cheviot and Leices- 
ter, 21 cents; half-bred Leicester hog 
and ewe, 18 1-2 cents; Shropshire hog 
and ewe, 24 cents; Shropshire ewe, 
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24 cents; half-bred Hampshire, 23 1-4 
cents; Longwool hog and ewe, 20 1-2 
cents; Oxford and Masham ewe, 21 
cents; Longwool hog and ewe, 20 3-4 
cents; Oxford Down hog and ewe, 
23 3-4 cents; Masham hog, 19 cents; 
Masham and Scotch, 181-2 cents; 
Masham ewe, 16 3-4 cents; two-thirds 
Shropshire hog, 241-2 cents; half- 
bred and Lincoln unwashed, 17 cents; 
Shropshire hog and ewe, 24 1-4 cents; 
unwashed half-bred and Longwool 
ewe, 16 cents. 

The very superior character of the 
wool grown in the Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
district always attracts a good at- 
tendance and keen competition at the 
annual sale. The wool shown was of 
great excellence generally, and the 
10,000 fleeces offered by Messrs. Ger- 
man & German all changd hands at 
slightly higher prices. There 
very keen bidding for the best lots, 
and Yorkshire buyers obtained the 
bulk, but some of the lots were so dear 
that certain buyers practically stood 
out of competition. A good deal of 
the wool changing hands in this dis- 
trist is for export to Ameriea and to 
set. up the stocks of merchants which 
were cleared out three months ago at 
much lower rates. All the best lots of 
Shropshire made 12d to 12 1-4d per 
pound. The following are _ typical 
transactions: Shropshire _ three- 
fourth hog, 12 1-2d per pound; half- 
bred hog, 12 1-4d; two-third Shrop- 
shire ewe, 12 1-4d; Shropshire ewe, 
113-4d; Shropshire ewe, 11 1-4d; 
Shropshire ewe, 10d, and Shropshire 
hog, 11 3-4d. 


At Colchester, 

The wool offered was in good con- 
dition. All the wool was quickly sold 
at prices a shade dearer than at Diss. 
Down tegs made,12d to 12 1-2d; Down 
ewes, 11 3-4d to 12 1-4d; half-breds, 
11 1-4; greasy, 8 1-2 to 9 1-2d. 

Another report says 30,000 fleeces 
were pitched in 200 lots, all of which 
were sold. Competition was excep- 
tionally keen, and prices obtained 
were on the whole a farthing higher 
than last year. The top price for 
washed was 131-4 for Southdown 
hogget. The top price for un- 
washed was 93-4d for  South- 
down ewe. Other best prices for 
washed included: Blackfaced hogget 
12 3-4d (two lots 13d), half-bred 
Southdown hogget 12 3-4d, blackfaced 


-hogget (eight lots) 12d, Southdown 


was: 
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ewe (two lots) 121-24, blackfaced | 
ewe (seven lots) 12 1-4d, blackfaced § 
hogget (six lots) 12 1-4d, ditto (six | 


lots) 12d, blackfaced ewe (seven lots) F 


12d, Hampshire Down hogget and 


1 
3 
fe 


ewe 12d. The best prices for un- § 


washed were: Southdown ewe 


and § 


hogget 9 1-2d, blackfaced ewe 9 1-24, : 


blackfaced ewe (eleven lots) 9 


blackfaced hogget (three lots) 9 1- 4d, 


Dorset ewe 9d, half-bred hogget 94d, 


blackfaced hogget (fourteen lots) 9d, | 


blackfaced ewe (twenty lots) 9d. 


American orders are responsible | 


for the advancing prices paid for | 


Downs. 





TRAFFIC VIA TEHUANTEPEC ROUTE. 


There was a great increase in traf- 
fic over the Tehauntepec route (Te- 
huantepec National Railway) in the 
last fiscal year. The following are 
the figures in metric tons (2,204.6 
pounds each) , compared with the pre- 
vious fiscal year ended June 30, 1910: 





Transshipments 1909-10 1910-11 
Tons. Tons. 
Salina Cruz to Puerto 
Lo 366,826 473 8838 
Puerto Mexico to Salina 
NN Saisie w9:0.0'ne wares 265,046 445,202 
OIE ok 5@ oo eceeamers 631,872 924,090 


The increase in the movement of 
merchandise from west to east was 46 
per cent and from east to west 70 per 
cent. The calendar year 1911, for 
which official figures are not yet 
available, will show that the increase 
continues and the total transship- 
ments for the year will run consider- 
ably above 1,000,000 metric tons. 

The bulk of this traffic arises from 
the freight brought to Salina Cruz 
and Puerto Mexico by ‘the vessels of 
the American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company. It is understood that this 
company has given definite notice to 
the Tehuantepec National Railway of 
its intention to use the Panama Canal 
when the same is ready for business. 
The effect of the withdrawal of this 
fine fleet of American freighters frgm 
this Tehuantepec route wiil be * 
reaching so far as concerns this isth- 
mus.—Consular Reports. 





We again urge every wool grower 
to obtain a new subscriber for this 
paper. Some of them are helping it 
along, others are not doing their full 
share. 
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The Pure Angora Goat 


N VIEW of the fact that so many 
J honorable and _ responsible 
P buck breeders dre advertising 
the Pure Blooded Angora 
Bucks for sale some of the readers 
of this article will be astonished to 
have me tell them that in my opinion 
there is not a pure blooded angora 
goat in America. I hardly think any 
well posted Angora goat raiser will 
take issue. with me upon this asser- 
tion. No doubt the readers of this 
article think that I am accusing the 
Angora breeders of America with dis- 
honest methods, and these same read- 
ers will think that I have also been a 
party to these same dishonest meth- 
ods when I say that I have been guilty 
of the same thing. When you have 
read what I have to say you will not 
think so. The present up-to-date An- 
gora goat has been built up to what 
it should have been more than what it 
was. This method of building up has 
been by crossing the Angora goat 
upon the common short haired goat. 
There were two objects to be attained 
in making this cross; one was to get 
numbers the Angora being limited in 
number, and the other object was to 
build up a larger, healthier, stronger 
and heavier shearing goat. 

This has been accomplished and so 
universal was/this crossing going on 
that 1 hold the opinion, shared by all 
or at least most all men well posted 
upon this question, that we have en- 
tirely bred out all the pure breeds un- 
til no more are left. Not only is it a 
fact that we have no more left; it is 
further true that the absolutely pure 
breed Angora would not be desirable. 
because what we have built un is bet- 
ter. It is not true that all the cross 
breeds are better—I mean to say the 
highest and best of the cross breeds 
are better. Should you go to the pens 
of any man who has a reputation for 
f I) Angora goats and ask him if his 
goats are the pure breed Angora and 
he would tell you “yes.” He would 
do this because he would have no time 
to explain and even if he should ex- 
plain likely you would not understand 
and if you did understand you might 
not believe what he said. He would 
Say “yes” because the fact that al] 
responsible breeders alluded to that 


By Hon J. E. McCarty, Dublin, Texas 


class of Angora as a pure breed. It is 
so universally done by all that custom 
would warrant him in saying “yes.” 
All well informed breeders would al- 
lude to a goat of such fine qualities 
as a pure breed Angora, yet while it 
may have all the qualities of the pure 
breed and then some more, strictly 
speaking it would not be a pure breed 
Angora. When I say it may have all 
the qualities of the pure breed and 
then some, I mean that it has mohair 
equal to the pure breed and when J 
say “‘then some” I mean it would have 
a larger carcass, giving greater shear- 
ing surface, therefore would yield 
more mohair, that in addition to be- 
ing larger it has the hardiness, large- 
ly, of the common goat, thereby being 
the healthier and stronger. In other 
words, the breeders by a number of 
years painstaking and select breeding 
have crossed the pure Angora on the 
common short haired goat until they 
have attained to a goat with the rood 
qualities of both. That is, they have 
bred the quality and greater quantity 
of the hair of the Angora on the 
common goat, yet retained its size, 
largely, and its health and strength. 
Therefore the pure bred Angora as 
alluded to to-day as the pure breed 
Angora, is not in fact the pure breed 
Angora as originally imported, but 
rather an Angora that has been by 
vears and years of vatient toil and in- 
telligent breeding built up to a cer- 
tain standard that would entitle it to 
be classed by expert breeders to have 
that term, pure breed, avnlied to it. 
Now some of you beginners, don’t 
you jump at the idea that you will 
get a few of the common goats and a 
good Angora buck and that you will 
build up a fine pure breed flock in.a 
few years. You will be  survrised 
when I tell you that some of the An- 
gora goat breeders commenced this 
about seventy years ago and that their 
sons were raised and educated in the 
business, graduated at it, so to sneak 
and they have now put in the best 
part of their lives at the work. com- 
mencing where the father left off. 
They have attained to a higher stand- 
ard than their fathers and their sons 
will attain to a higher standard than 
they. I commenced the business in 


1901, about eleven years ago, with 
what I thought then a very fine -An- 
gora goat, and which was fair for 
the time, and I have bought the best 
bucks that money could buy and I 
have applied intelligent breeding and 
so well and favorably known is my'° 
flock that I ship bucks to almost ev- 
ery State in the Union, yet I believe 
if I could live so long, that I could im- 
prove my stock for 100 years yet. Of 
course, after you have attained a cer- 
tain state of perfection, your prog- 
ress is then necessarily slower. After 
you have given about twelve years 
careful and intelligent study to the 
business you then begin to compre- 
hend the vast possibilities of the in- 
dustry. 

Colonel Lower told me that he had 
been in the business and a careful 
student of the Angora goat for thirty- 
two years and that he learned some- 
thing new every year. The differ- 
ence between myself and Colonel 
Lower is that I learn four or five 
things new every year and some of 
these things cost me something. I 
graduated two or three times with 
Angora goats and about the time I 
had just finished in learning it all, I 
got hit hard with some new fact that 
I never dreamed of. 

I have quit graduating in this line; 
my new hands upon the ranch do 
that, but I have got over it. I do one 
thing one year and maybe two or 
three years, and I think that is the 
idea, but the very next year that will 
not work at all. For instance, pos- 
sibly we have had plenty of rains, 
fine pastorial conditions, goats all fat 
and I breed for a large per cent of 
Winter kids or very early Spring 
kids. Maybe the Winter is warm and 
open, our Winter rye, barley, oats and 
wheat affords a large amount of fine 
green pasture for the suckling nan- 
nies, besides feed is plenty and large 
quantities of dry grass in the pas- 
ture. You have a fine early Sprins 
and the finest, most robust crop of 
kids, the best ever. You are elated 
and the Winter kid or early Spring 
kid is your hobby and theme. The 
next year the Summer and Fall rains 
are scarce and you go into the Winter 
with your guats a little thin, but 
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thinking that they will pick up all 
O. K. when the wheat, rye, barley, ete. 
get a few showers and give you Win- 
ter pasture. These rains never come 
and your Winter pasture fails you. 
The pasture on account of drouth has 
little or no Winter pasture and feed is 
scarce, hard to get and high. Yor 
attempt to get through on less feed 
than what you should. You meet with 
an exceedingly cold and wet Winter 
and as a result you are out all day and 
half the night bringing in frozen kids, 
trying to warm them to life around 
the fire and if you get some of them 
to come to life, possibly the mother, 
being poor and ill-fed, wont claim it. 
and you spend days chasing the moth- 
ers down, holding them while the kid 
gets the few drovs of nourishment 
that is left and then you swear off 
from Winter kids—never again, you 
say. Did you ever go about the lot 
putting out feed while 1,800 head of 
hungry goats pressed against the 
fence on the outside eagerly looking 
at you waiting to have the gate 
ovened so they could vet to the feed 
and did you after finishing, stev to 
the gate with whin in hand thinkine 
to pop your whin and hold them bac 
so they would come through orderly. 
without jostline and crowding, and 
did you ever after about 1,000 hea? 
had trod uvon your prostrate form 
and 100 head had ste»ned into your 
mouth as von were tryine to bawl for 
helv and after being nulled out by the 
hired hands, look around in a dazed 
condition and feebly ask if the cy- 
clone had blown down any of the 
barns or houses? 

Well, if you have not had any such 
experience, then you have not been 
initiated into the mysteries of the goat 
business. 

Senator Bob Taylor tells about 
when a boy, going to a circus in Ten- 
nessee. Some of the old mountain- 
eers, not having the nrice, concluded 
to slit a small hole into the canvas 
and to enjoy the circus with one eye. 
A policeman on the inside, seeing their 
noses pressed against the canvas and 
the one eye at the hole went along on 
the inside and gave the noses a whack 
with his club. One old raw boned 
~ountaineer getting such a whack fell 
hee’wards, blood spurting from his 
nrohosis, and jumned to his feet and 
asked if the lightning had killed manv 
on the inside when it struck the tent. 
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Sheep in Pennsylvania 


To the Editor: 


In traveling over Pennsylvania 
one is struck by the absence of sheep. 
Throughout the better farming por- 
tions of the State you may travel for 
twenty miles without seeing a sheep. 
So searce are they that country 
butchers no longer make arrange- 
ments to slaughter such as are pro- 
duced, depending for their supply up- 
on the Philadelphia markets. 

Years ago Pennsylvania was a 
great sheep state, that is nearly every 
farmer kept a few. In the 70’s 
and 80’s the sheep and the steer con- 
sumed the. bulk of Pennsylvania’s 
crop of forage, but today the dAairv 
cow has displaced them both. 

You often hear it asked why has 
the sheep been displaced. Some say the 
free wool days of ’94 did it. This, of 
course, had its effect, but the farmer 
was quitting the sheep even before 
Cleveland’s last election. The truth 
is that the dairy cow drove the sheev 
from thousands of farms because she 
has been more profitable. Then the 
cur dog did its share toward reducing 
the sheep through the fear which it 
created in the minds of the owner 
which in many instances was decid- 
edly greater than the actual damage 
sustained. 

Pennsylvania’s wool crop was once 
important and it is yet, esvecially 
from the standpoint of quality. In 
the production of merino wool of ex- 
treme fineness and strength, it is of 
greater value than any Australian 
wool and only West Virginia and Ohio 
rank with Pennsylvania in the pro- 
duction of this class of wool. Of 
course, our finest wool was never pro- 
duced in the best farming districts of 
the State. It came from the hill lands 
of southwestern Pennsylvania where 
it could be produced to-day in enorm- 
ous quantities if confidence in sheep 
husbandry could be restored. The 
bulk of the sheep in Pennsylvania 
today are in this part of the State. 
On account of the lands being hilly 
and not overly fertile they are rather 
low in price. In this district gen- 
eral farming and especially up-to-date 
dairy farming is not practiced so the 
sheep will find a resting place there 
for many years to come. 

Such sheep as are found in the bal- 


ance of Pennsylvania are generally 
in the hands of rich men who own 
them as a matter of sentiment, taking 
a pride in the beauty and uniqueness 
of their appearance. However, thes 

isolated flocks are creating an inter- 
est in the breed and we now see an oc- 
casional farmer possessing himself of 
a few pure bred sheep of the mutton 
type. 

Pennsylvania needs - sheep and 
needs them badly. The rain fall is 
great and the crop of weeds abund- 
ant. Nothing exists that equals the 
sheep as a weed destroyer. The weed 
problem on many of our farms is a 
pressing one. Old sheep farms that 
a few years ago were free from weeds 
are today over grown with them. 
Fence corners are no longer clean and 
the neatness of many of these old 
sheep farms has disappeared and the 
owner has no longer an envied re- 
putation for neatness as to his farm’s 
appearance. Another point now 
generally conceded by those who used 
to keen sheep is that the sheep exerts 
a decided improvement in the quality 
and quantity of grass. They seem 
to thicken it up and make it finer and 
more palatable to other classes of live 
stock. Rank, coarse grass was never 
nutritious and it remained for the 
sheep to convert it into a more useful 
and available form. There are those 
who claim that they can tell by the 
quality of grass whether or not it has 
been grazed by sheep. 


You may ask will the sheep come 
back to Pennsylvania? Yes, the dairy 
cow which displaced the sheep is now 
displacing herself even though she 
can be kept at a profit. Dairying is 
disagreeable, dirty work and dairy 
labor is becoming very scarce. He 
that keeps cows must work early and 
late in fact, he is never free from 
work or from the odor ofthecow barn. 
This makes labor scarce and dear. 
The milking machine was invented 
obviate this difficulty but it has not 
been much of a success and probably 
never will be. Then again, the sani- 
tary requirements that must be com- 
plied with in order to sell milk in 
the larger cities has disqualified many 
Pennsylvania farmers from the pro- 
duction of high gerade milk. In 
order to comply with these new re- 
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quirements new barns and milk 
houses would in many instances have 
to be constructed entailing great ex- 
pense upon the owners. Many of 
these owners do not feel disposed to 
take this step and therefore they are 
turning to something other than the 
‘cow as a source of profit. Then 
again, a great deal of tuberculosis ex- 
ists among the dairy cows of 
Pennsylvania and farmers have dis- 
paired of ever eradicating the disease. 
This has been a highly discouraging 
feature of the dairy business. These 
features, together with the scarcity of 
labor, are driving very many Pennsy]l- 
vania farmers from the dairy busi- 
ness. Many will take up steer feed- 
ing. A few will go back to the sheep; 
others will take up soil robbery by 
selling everything in the line of hay 


and grain produced upon the farms. 

We need the sheep in Pennsylvania, 
not only for its beneficent influence 
upon the soil, but on account of the 
supply of mutton. Years ago when 
the farmer kept sheep he killed a 
mutton every few days. He sold a 
part of this to his neighbor and in 
turn bought from his neighbor. <A 
dressed carcass being small, a quan- 
tity could always be kept without ice 
until it was consumed, thereby the 
sheep furnished our farmer with a 
cheap and nutritious meat food. He 
could not slaughter a steer or a hog, 
for the bulk of the carcass made the 
preservation of the meat impossible 
during the warm days of the summer 
months, therefore if he was to have 
meat, it must either be furnished in 
the form of dressed mutton or else be 
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purchased from the butcher shop at 
high prices. 

It; would seem that we have room 
for several million sheep in Penn- 
sylvania to clean up the rubbish and 
trash around our farms and help keep 
down the price of meat. It, however, 
may be years before we have it for 
things move slowly in Pennsylvania, 
its stock of peonle being slow to take 
up new ideas. If the tariff upon wool 
can be settled so as to afford the wool 
grower a fair protection and _ then 
leave the matter alone definitely, a 
good many of our farmers will go 
back to the sheep business on account 
of the desirable labor which it fur- 
nishes together with the profound 
benefits it confers upon the soil. 


ROBT. JACOBS. 


Origin and Development of the Delaine-Merino Sheep 


HE breeders of that particular 
Ct family of Merinos known as 


Delaines, originated from one 

of Colonel Humphrey’s best 
importations, being one that he re- 
tained for his own use in the produc- 
tion ot wool for the wool mills, that he 
was interested in. Located in Rhode 
Island, from there this special impor- 
tation of high class Merinos was 
driven across Pennsylvania into East- 
ern Ohio, where they were retained in 
one flock, in partnership and under 
the charge of an Ohio man for several 
years. There they rapidly improved 
the native sheep of the country. Af- 
ter some years the partnershiv ceased 


and Mr. Humphrey’s share of the flock 


was driven back across Pennsylvania 
to Rhode Island. It was upon their 
return trip that the celebrated Berry 
flock of Washington County was 
started from the purchase of the 
Humphrey Merinos. This purchase be- 
ing the only one of special note, fall- 


al into the hands of breeders, who 


‘proved the weight of fleece and re- 
tained their original fleece character, 
refraining from encouraging any cor- 
rugation in the skin, from the belief 
that the true, even fiber could not be 
produced on the skin that was corru- 
gated, in such a way as not to receive 
the nourishment as that between the 
ridges. This family of Merinos 
gained their great notoriety in the 
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By S. M. CLEAVER, Sec. American 
and Delaine-Merino Record Ass’n. 


hands of two breeders that deserve 
very special mention—the Dickisons 
and Berrys. The Dickison Merino 
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A TYPICAL HIGH-BRED DELAINE- 
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took up the name of its improver and 
the Berry Merino was called Black 
Top, taken from their surface color. 
It was through the intelligence of 





these great breeders in the production 


of a fleece of the highest quality, as 
shown by its even fiber being of one 
character, commanding a higher mar- 
ket value, that placed Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania above any other State in the 
Union for quality of fleece. The in- 
telligence required to bring up the 
weight of fleece without changing its 
former trueness of fiber, was much 
greater than to produce even a greater 
weight where a fleece is made to con- 
tain a dozen different grades of fi- 
ber from the many variations 
brought about by the highly corrugat- 
ed skin. In addition to bringing 
fleece un to a fairly satisfactory 
weight counled with the elements 
that make fleece of the most intrin- 
sic value, fine, even and highly 
crimped and trueness of fiber, a thin, 
free flowing oil of the very highest 
quality in protection of both fleece 
and sheep. Oil is of svecial value in 
the production of Merino wool. We 
find that our strongest fiber is al- 
ways highly saturated with oil. A dry 
fiber the reverse, not having the 
strength or the quality of fiber. No 
breeders of Merinos have more care- 
fully guarded or kept the original Me- 
rino blood purer than the Berrys of 
Washington County, Pennsylvania, 
for a period of nearly seventy years. 
The Dickison part of the Humvhrey 
importation became scattered into the 
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hands of other breeders who originat- 
ed the Dickison Delaine register that 
was conducted for some years by the 
late H. G. McDowell. The Berry 
breeders organized a register for the 
keeping of their blood lines called the 
Black Top Register. The original 
blood of these two associations were 
identically the same. They both in- 
creased the weight of fleece, the 
length of staple and the size of the 
sheep from what it was originally 
found. This class of breeding has 
made Pennsylvania and Ohio famous 
for their wool production and from 
these great flocks, sheep have been 
shipped for the improvement of other 
flocks all over the United States. 
They are recognized as a practical, 
field sheep. They do not shear so 
many pounds of wool as the wrinkled 
Merinos, and do not so rapidly bring 
up the weight of fleece, when mated 
with the natives or light shearing 
sheep of the country. Neither do 
they produce quite as strong a fiber 
of wool as the highly bred, wrinkly 
Merinos, but their fleece has a more 
even grade of wool and is much 
sought after by the manufacturers. 





‘We need new members for this As- 
sociation and it is your duty to help 
get them. The dues to owners of over 
200 sheep are $5 per year, and to 
owners of 200 or less, $1 per year. 
This also pays your subscription to 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER. 





If you have something to sell, or 
wish to purchase something, make 
your wants known through the adver- 
tising pages of The NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER. This will mean a satisfied 
customer. 

The wool market is now in the 
hands of the American wool grower. 
He can make it high or low according 
to his liking; never before has he had 
a similar opportunity. 








Nothing will. happen that can re- 
duce the price of wool for nearly two 
years and may be not then. The 
chances are that we will have a tariff 
upon wool for many years to come. 





We are always anxious to obtain 
photographs of sheep or scenes that 
would be of interest to our wool 
growers. If you have such, please 
send them in. 
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Leasing Public Lands 


To the Editor: 


In the March issue of The Woo. 
GROWER I read a copy of a bill pend- 
ing in Congress which provided for 
the leasing of our public range lands. 
I understand the Committee having 
this bill in charge has decided to make 
no recommendation to Congress upon 
it at this time. This should please 
the stock men, for the proposed bill is 
not a good one. 


I note that while this law provides 
for local boards to assist in leasing 
our range lands, that in the end the 
final authority rests with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. He would be 
the whole thing when it came to a 
show-down, under the proposed bill. 
This is not to be tolerated in any 
leasing law. If leasing is to be of 
benefit to the stock men, final author- 
ity in matters of dispute must rest 
with the local boards cr«ated with an 
understanding of the local needs. 
Such boards would be entirely more 
competent judges of the.conditions 
affecting the range and would insure 
a more equitable and useful division 
of its benefits than could the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture or any outside 
interest. 

Under the proposed law, I think 
the Secretary of Agriculture would 
have full authority to not only state 
the number, but the kind of live 
stock that could be run on leased land. 
This would be a rank injustice that 
would destroy a man’s right to en- 
gage in such business as he might 
choose. No stock man could submit 
to this. Any effort to divide the 
leased range between cattle, sheep 
and horses would result in a pro- 
tracted confusion and eternal dissen- 
sion caused by the innumerable injus- 
tices which would be worked on the 
private individuals. If the range is to 
be leased, the man so leasing must 
have the absolute right to determine 
the kind of animals that he will there 
graze. One year it may be sheep, the 
next year cattle, but the fellow who 
puts up the money for the land and 
stock will be the best judge of which 
it should be. 

Undoubtedly some system of range 
control is not only desirable, but 
seems inevitable if the main use of 
the remaining public domain is to be 


served. I do not mean by this that 
the sheep and cattle man will destroy 
the public range, but I do mean that 
the so-called dry land farmer is plow- 


ing up millions of acres of excellent - 
grazing land that never can be made — 


into profitable agricultural lands. 
Land that is suitable for farming by 
all means should be farmed for it will 
return a greater profit than as. graz- 


ing land and in the end this should. 


be the measure of the use to which 
our lands are to be put. However, we 


all know of large tracts of range that 


have been plowed up that never can ~ 


be made profitable wheat lands, but 
their grazing value has been de- 
stroyed. It is against this class that 
a lease law would be most effective 
and it is this class that we need pro- 
tection against most at the present 
time. 


It is nothing less than a crime to 
allow these innocent home builders to 


be brought on to much of the West-. 


ern prairie under the fake promises 
held out to them by the railroads and 
land speculators. They have been as- 
sured that all this unclaimed land is 
suitable for wheat farming under the 
dry land process and they have no 
way of learning the truth until they 
have plowed up such land and de- 
stroyed its grazing uses. When a 
range is once plowed up it will not be 
useful again during a decade as a 
grazing proposition. This we all un- 
derstand and the man who plows it 
up without making it a useful agri- 
cultural venture has really destroyed 
our public land. 

If we could have a lease law passed 
that would establish grazing districts 
where at least 50 per cent of the users 
of the range were favorable to it: 
where the final authority rested in 
the hands of a non-partisan local 
board; where the lease extended for a 
term of not less than ten years; where 
50 per cent of the income from the 
lease went to the local county for road 
construction; where the lessee could 
have control of the number and kind 
of stock to be maintained, I think it 
would be of decided benefit to all 
classes of live stock producers and I 
further think a great majority of 
them favor such a law. 


A general impression is that most 
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sheep men are against leasing. I do 
not believe this to be true and I know 
_ that many favor a lease law. What 
they do object to is a lease law drawn 
for the benefit of the cattle men alone, 
this however is the sheep man’s fault, 
for he has been satisfied in the past 
with merely opposing any and all 
kinds of a lease law instead of us- 
ing his influence to help frame and en- 
act a law that would protect his in- 
terests the same as the other fellow’s 
interests. 


It will not be many years before 
the public is going to demand a leased 
public domain just as they now de- 
manda forest reserve. If the sheep 
men are wise we will direct our fu- 
ture work not toward preventing a 
lease law, but toward getting as good 
a law as can be gotten. I fear that 
if a lease law be passed in the face 
of the opposition of the wool growers, 
that such a law will not contain many 
of the desirable provisions that are 
needed to protect their particular 
industry. This would only be the 
natural outcome of continued opposi- 
tion. 

Those who object to a lease law 
need not be seriously alarmed, for 
it would require many years to get 
it in operation over any great terri- 
tory and if it is the right kind of a 
law. it can never be placed in opera- 
tion without the consent of those who 
are going to be affected by it, there- 
fore I think the interests of the users 
of the range will be best served by 
all getting together and framing a 
law that will be fair to all interests. 

C. X. JENES. 





MERCERIZATION OF WOOL. 


A chemical process, somewhat sim- 
ilar to the mercerization of cotton, is 
now being successfully applied in Bar- 
men to Bradford-spun worsted yarns. 
The yarn is entered not into caustic 
alkali, as with the mercerization of 
cotton, but into a bath of bisulvhite of 
|)'soda, a chemical which exerts a 
shrinking action upon wool. This ac 
tion is resisted by mechanical tension, 
and the process is continued for sore 
five minutes at a high temverature, 
until the wool assumes a gelatinous or 
rubber-like elasticity. The yarn ix 
removed into a weak mineral acid so- 
lution, boiled under relaxing tension 
for an hour, and is finally rinsed and 
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dried. The resemblance to merceri- 
zation is thus close in detail, and is 
similar also in its effects. The elon- 
gation is very much greater, amount- 
ing to 33 per cent, so that the yarn 
which goes into the process as 26s 2- 
ply comes out of it as something near 
35s 2-ply. Mercerizing enhances the 
strength of cotton, and “bembergiz- 
ing’ does not perceptibly impair the 
strength of wool. The treatment 
leaves the yarn in possession of a 
quite creditable handle and brings 
forth a luster yarn out of nonlustrons 
wool. An English patent for the pro- 
cess was taken out in 1910 by Dr. 
Emil Elsaesser, of Langefeld, West- 
phalia, but, so far as can be learned, 
the process has not been utilized com- 
mercially as yet in England.—Con- 
sular Report. 





THE WOOL INDUSTRY IN RUSSIA. 


The Times publishes the following: 
“As will be seen from the values of 
wool imports during the last three 
years, foreign wool finds a regular 
and increasing market in Russia: 
1908 1909 1910 
Spun, cmbd 


wool, etc.2,833,900 3,926,900 4,821,300 
Raw wool, 


etc. ....1,579,700 1,879,500 2,264,000 

“It may be prophesied that in the 
future Russian mills will use import- 
ed wool mainly, seeing that in Central 
and Southern Russia cereal growing 
is taking the place of sheep farming, 
and, to a lesser degree, the same is be- 
ing manifested in the Caucasus and 
the Siberian Steppes. The following 
table shows in round figures the fall- 
ing off of wool production: 


1908 1909 
District pounds pounds 
Caucasia ........33,480,000 29,880,000 
a eae 5,760,000 5,400,000 
South Russia..... 1,800,050 1,180,000 
Volga Provinces... 900,060 720,000 
| 3,960,000 2,736,000 


“This decrease in production prin- 
cipally results from the diminution of 
flocks, the total of which during the 
last decade dropped from 8,000,000 
to 5,000,000 head. As agriculture in- 
creased in Russia so pasturage de- 
creased, bringing about shortage of 
wool and rises in price, which latter, 
coinciding with the general cheapen- 
ing of wool on the world’s markets in- 
cident on the rearing of merinos in 
Australia and Argentina, let in for- 
eign wool, so that Russian farmers 
had to face the alternative of intro- 
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ducing modern methods into the old 
pastoral system or of taking up a 
more remunerative branch of farm- 
ing. Many chose the latter, and some 
have tried to carry on the old migra- 
tory pastoral system by transporting 
their flocks to the Siberian Steppes, 
but this is only putting off the final 
hour when the increasing coloniza- 
tion of Siberia and Central Asia will 
drive them further afield. The true 
solution of the difficulty lies in the 
adoption of modern methods of breed- 
ing and of giving as much attention 
to the wool products as to the mutton. 

“Each year Russian mills are doing 
larger business; their wool consump- 
tion, valued at£7,000,000 in 1890 rose 
in a decade to £16,000,000, and to 
£20,000,000 in 1910. Yet the Russian 
sheep farmer, by his conservative 
methods, places the Russian mill 
owner under growing dependence on 
the foreigner. At the moment there 
seems nothing but a rapid increase in 
wool imports to be expected, unless 
Russian sheep farmers decide to re. 
model their methods, and as this is 
not improbable, there should be splen- 
did openings to fereign breeders cap- 
able of instructing on modern scien- 
tific methods of sheep raising.” 





This paper invites communications 
from its readers. Our pages are open 
for a discussion of any subject of in- 
terest to the wool growers of our 
country. You are invited to contrib- 
ute. 

Tariff agitation is dying out. The 
people have at last learned that the 
tariff has been their true friend and 
has not been responsible for all high 
prices. You can not fool all the peo- 
ple all the time. 


If you do not read this paper, 
please hand it to your herder. He 
may find it interesting and profit- 
able. Or, better still, send in your 
herder’s name as a new subscriber. 











We do not want any boom in the 
sheep business; such things are al- 
ways highly expensive in the end. 
What we need is steady, moderate 
prices with no high spots. 





Save a file of The NATLONAL WOOL 
GROWER. They will prove interest- 
ing reading in years to come and will 
always be a reliable reference. Each 
issue will be better. 











NE of the south midland 
@® counties of England, touch- 
ing the Bristol Channel and 
including the vale of Severn 
is Gloucester. On one side Gloucester- 
shire touches historic Oxford and on 
the other Hereford, the original home 
of the well known whitefaced breed 
of beef cattle. Gloucester, Oxford 
and Hereford are the Shires whence 
came the Cotswold sheep—one of the 
old and probably by far the oldest of 
English breeds of sheep. Running 
diagonally through Gloucestershire is 
a range of upland hills named the 
Cotswold Hills and it has been gener- 
ally supposed that from this range of 
hills this breed of sheep get their 
name. One writer has 
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wealth in patriarchal days. Crossing 
Europe as our forefathers did with 
their families, flocks and herds, there 
is every probability that sheep were 
brought to the far off western isles 
with them. When the Romans came 
they improved the agriculture of 
iivitain and introduced a system of 
tillage which made better conditions 
for sheep husbandry. Tacitus, the 
Roman historian, A. D. 75-120, men- 
tions the manufacture of woolen cloth 
at Cirencester in Gloucestershire and 
that the Fullers there were allowed 
to use the road sides for drying their 
cloth. In the second century the Ro- 
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The‘ Cotswold Sheep 





might manufacture at Florence cer- 
tain cloth of gold for his private use. 
In 1468 King Edward IV presented 
John, king of Aragonin, Spain, 


twenty Cotswold ewes and four rma 
0 


and there is yet in Spain a breed 

long wooled sheep not unlike what the 

old Cotswold breed may have been. 
The Old Breed. 

In the days of Queen Elizabeth the 
Cotswold sheep are described as “long 
wooled and large boned”—and in 
those days they had attained a posi- 
tion unrivaled for the production of 
wool—a long, strong, staple wool. 
They are said by another writer to 
be large framed, coarse and very 
hardy and accustomed to roam far 

for the short sweet herb- 





pointed out that it is much 
more likely that the hills 
get their name from the 
sheep. That such names 
are descriptive of the local- 
ity and that the hills with 
the sheep cotes upon them 
were rightly named the 
Cotteswolde Hills—Wolde 
is the old English name for 
a tract of upland undulat- 
ing or gently sloping. Cote, 
a shelter for sheep, a shed 
or covered building. The 
fold was a pen or enclos- 
ure uncovered.—The Cote 
a little house, a place of 
shelter protecting the 
sheep from storms and 
also from wild animals. 





age which grows in their 
native limestone hills. The 
Cotswolds of these old 
days are described as tall 
and long bodied and some- 
what fat sided with full 
hind quarters, yielding a 
long heavy fleece. The 
primitive Cotswolds were 
great wool growers. The 
old poets wrote about “our 
Cotswold’s wealthy locks.” 
Agricultural writers said: 
“If the farmer expects to 
lerive his chief profit from 
the wool, he will look to 
the primitive Cotswolds,” 
and Youatt says: 
“Changed only with the 
change of sheep farming, 





The word eote now almost 
obsolete is found in the 
English Bible—2d Chroni- 
cles 32-28 mentions “Cotes for flocks,” 
and ist Samuel 24-3 “And he came 
to the sheep cotes by the way.” The 
hills no doubt got their name Cottes- 
wolde (the old spelling) from the 
sheep cotes erected upon them in the 
early days and the sheep thus spe- 
cially protected, because of their great 
value as wool producers, became 
known as Cotswold sheep. 

There is no record of sheep in Brit- 
ain before the Roman Era. There is 
little doubt that the Angles and other 
tribes in their migration from the 
east brought with them the animal 
so precious to the early eastern peo- 
ple. So useful as a giver of food and 
clothing, sheep were a great source of 
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mans had a large trade in the manu- 
facture of woolen cloth in Glouces- 
tershire made from the wool of the 
sheep grazed in the Cotswold Hills. 
Gloucester was an important settle- 
ment with a large manufacturing 
trade when London was but a burgh. 
In the time of the Saxons mention is 
made of cloth mills at Gloucester and 
there are records of the king and his 
nobles visiting the mills and being 
presented with cloth made there. In 
1425, during the reign of Henry VI, 
an act was passed to prohibit the ex- 
port of sheep. The king of Portugal 
applied to the king of England 
for permission to export sixty sacks 
of Cotswold wool in order that he 


- the Cotswold sheep are 
what they have been from 
time immemorial.” The 

breed was large and heavy in the 

carcass and full in the fleece, a com- 
bination of a good and useful form 
but leggy and deficient on the under- 
line. 

The Modern Cotswold. 

The modern Cotswold is remark- 
able for symmetry, early maturi 
and weight. This has been bro ’ 
about by very careful selections in 
breeding. The breed has never had 


any great and wealthy patrons but “ 


has been handled by intelligent and 
enterprising farmers who deserve a 
great deal of credit for their work. 
Among the breeders in England who 
have been to the front in work for 
the breed may be mentioned Gillet and 
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Swanwick of Cirencester, Garne of 
Aldworth, and Lane of Broadfield, 
all in Gloucestershire and in Norfolk. 
Very many animals in the best Amer- 
ican flocks trace to animals from the 
flocks of these breeders. The mod- 
ern Cotswold is.an admirable speci- 
en of physical development. High 
sanding with a lofty carriage and an 
abundant fleece of pure white wavy 
wool, they have a fine appearance and 
are a grand show sheep. Then as to 
size Camden says: “The Cotswolds 
are the largest breed of domestic 
sheep in the world.” The present 
fashion is for moderately light 
weights which can be made by Cots- 
wold lambs at an early age, but in 
former years, when heavy weights 
were wanted, wethers have made 400 
to 450 pounds live weight and old 
ewes are quoted in England as going 
seventy pounds per quarter or 280 
pounds dressed weight. A. H. Sand- 
ers says: “Among Americans the 
best known and most popular variety 
of long wool sheep is the Cotswold.” 
Points of Cotswold. 

The head of the Cotswold ram 
should be masculine in character, 
broad between the eyes, moderately 
fine in the ewe and well covered on 
the crown with long, lustrous wool. 
The face may be either white or white 
mixed with grey—the legs of the 
same color, nostrils wide and open, 
nose dark, eyes prominent and mild, 
ears broad, long, moderately thin and 
covered with’ short hair. The top- 
knot of wool between the eyes should 
be ample. Light tufts and bare heads 
are very objectionable. Formerly an 
ample tuft was all that was called for, 
but modern taste favors a wooly face, 
though that was not characteristic cf 
the older breeds. The effect of eyes 
and nose covered with long wool is 
striking and adds to the style. As to 
the color of the hair on face and !ezgs, 
white is now the most common but 
grey is not objectionable and is pre- 
ferred by many, and small black spcts 
ii not unknown. The coloring should 
L srey-black and white mixed. Brown 
is not wanted, though dappled brown 
is permissable but not specially fa- 
vored. The neck should be of mod- 
erate length, rather shorter in the 
ram and well set on the shoulders, 
rather thicker at the base. If the 
neck be of moderate length and the 
head carried high it adds grandeur 


to the general appearance. The old 
rule was that “a ram should carry his 
head so as to be able to look over a 
hurdle.” The body should be long, 
level and broad along the back with 
ribs well sprung, shoulders broad and 
full, nicely fitted and well covered 
without hollows in top. Strong and 
square brisket fairly prominent. Fore 
legs upright, wide apart with heavy 
bone, mutton to the knee and wool to 
the fetlock is preferred. Hair on the 


. legs may be grey but wool should be 


white. Fore flank full and belly 
should be straight on underline 
though the older specimens rather 
lacked a good underline. The modern 
underline is much improved. Back 
brood, well covered over the kidneys, 
Hind quarters square, full and broad 
—thighs moderately full, leg of mut- 
ton well developed with lean meat 
abundant and the mutton to the 
hock, which should stand square 
neither in nor out. 


Twist deep, wide ana full. The 
whole body covered with long, lus- 
trous white combing wool without 
kempy hairs. 


The belly and under parts well cov- 
ered with wool. Cotswolds are zreat 
wool growers. The staple of the woo! 
should be strong and long—eight t» 
ten inches is usual. Well fed flocks 
have averaged sixteen pounds per 
fleece. 


Characteristics. 

The Cotswold is one of the wost 
valuable breeds known at the pres- 
ent time. They combine mutton form. 
~r-icht of carcass and heavy fleece. 
They are very prolific and the ewes 
make good mothers. They need some 
care while lambing but when the 
lambs are once up and well filled they 
are hardy and grow rapidly under 
good management. Cotswolds are 
widely distributed and favorably 
known in almost all parts of the Unit- 
ed States and Canada, and. they co 
specially well everywhere throughout 
Canada where they are the predo:nin- 
ant breed. Almost nine-tenths of the 
Canadian wool clip is long combing 
which has all more or less of a Cots 
wold basis. The same may be said of 
the different States of the. Union. 
Cotswolds have given good satisfac- 
tion wherever they have had a fair 
and careful trial, and are to-day the 
leading long wool breed in America. 
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The outrageously high prices of 
meat is breeding a strong sentiment in 
favor of “free meats.” Meat has 
gone up 10 cents per pound, but as 
the tariff is only 11-2 cents per 


pound it has not been responsible for 
the raise. 





Don’t worry about the tariff on 
wool. When it is finally settled the 
wool grower will get a square deal 
this time and that is all he has a right 
to expect: In the meantime the old 
tariff, rotten as it is, still stands. 





A lot of wool growers are not do- 
ing their share toward supporting this 
Association. It has done more work 
for them this year than has been done 
in any five years and we are entitled 
to their support. 





Cheyenne is already making prep- 
arations to entertain our Convention 
next January. It will be held in the 
heart of the greatest sheep country in 
America; this of itself insures a 
mighty meeting. 








ARCATA RAMBOUILLETS 


First Prize Flock for the Year 1911 

at International Exposition, 1911; at 

Ohio State Fair; at New York State 

Fair. Choice Stock for sale; Prices 
Reasonable. 

SHAW. Pottersburg, Ohio 


Paradise Dell 


Farm 


Breeders of Pure Bred 


Hampshire 


‘Sheep 


Will have for the fall trade 15 registered, 

two-year-old rams; 29 yearlings,and 6 ram 

lambs. Also a few one to two-year-old ewes. 
E. S. Taliaferro, Prop. 


Russell, Kansas. 


tT. W. 




























































































A Concentrated Solution of 
NICOTINE SULPHATE, 
juaranteed to Contain Not Less 
Than 40 PER CENT NICO- 
TINE, By Weight. 


Nicotine in the form of ‘‘sulphate”’ 
does not evaporate at ordinary tem- 
peratures, whereas ‘‘Free’’ Nicotine 
does evaporate. Therefore, ‘Black 
Leaf 40” is particularly desirable for 
sheep dipping purposes, wherein the 
lasting properties of the dip are so 
important. 


“Black Leaf 40’’ has better ‘‘last- 
ing’’ properties than has even our 
“Black Leaf’’ Extract. Is about four- 
teen times stronger, yet with only 
about one-twelfth the shipping 
weight. This means a big saving in 
handling—especially over rough 
roads. One case of ten 10% pound 
tins may be carried in a buggy, gross 
weight only 150 pounds, yet produc- 
ing 7,170 gallons of “Official” 
wash against sheep scab. 


Owing to the large dilution, ‘“‘Black 
Leaf 40” Does Not Stain nor Injure 
Wool. 


“Black Leaf 40” is non-poisonous 
to sheep and goats at the Official Di- 
lution. 


“Black Leaf 40’’ is permitted for 
Official Dippings of Scabby Sheep— 
both under the United States Govern- 
ment and the State Regulations. No 
Sulphur is Required. 


PRICE: 


10% Ib. can, $12.50—makes 717 
gallons, containing ‘7-100 of 1 per 
cent Nicotine” 


2% Ib. can, $3.25—makes 170 
gallons, containing ‘7-100 of 1 per 
cent Nicotine” 


4g Ib. can, $0.85, makes 34 
gallons, containing ‘7-100 of 1 per 
cent Nicotine” 


These prices prevail at ALL Agen- 
cies in railroad towns throughout the 
United States. 

If you cannot thus obtain ‘Black 
Leaf 40” send us P. O. Money Order 
and we will ship you by Express pre- 
paid. 

Manufactured by 


KENTUCKY TOBACCO 
PRODUCT CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Louisville, Ky. U. S. A. 
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Letter from the Attorneys of the National 


Wool Growers Association on the 


Wool Rate Case 


We have been advised by Chair- 
man Charles A. Prouty of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that a 
further hearing in the wool case has 
been requested by some southern 
shippers, who claim that the pre- 
scribed minimum is too high, and it 
has been suggested that such a hear- 
ing be held at Denver in September, 
and possibly at some other point at 
which time the Commission will be 
asked to consider some additional as- 
pects of the wool case. Among these 
items will be the question of loading 
and the minimum per car. He 
has been informed that in certain 
sections of the country there has been 
difficulty in loading up to the min- 
imum suggested by the Commission 
in its decision. 

Pursuants to your directions we 
have been giving this subject further 
consideration. On July 1st in accord- 
ance with previous arrangements our 
Mr. Johnson met Mr. Clyde B. Aitch- 
ison, Chairman of the Railroad 
Commission of Oregon, Mr. Earl, 
its engineer, J. H. Dobbin, Pres- 
ident of the Oregon Wool Growers 
Association, and Mr. Hoke, its 
secretary, at Enterprise, Oregon, 
for the purpose of experimenting with 
a rectangular sack or bale in the be- 
lief that with a package of this form 
we can secure a heavier loading than 
with the standard sack. 

In preparation for these invest- 
igations Mr. Dobbin, the aggressive 
and efficient president of the Oregon 
association, had made ample prepar- 
ations. Mr. Aitchison had secured 
100 standard sacks and had induced 
the bagging house to modify the 
sacks so as to give them a square 
base. Mr. Dobbin constructed a box 
in which sacks were placed to be filled. 
They were tramped in the usual way 
with the result that a rectangular 
package was produced about 20 in- 
ches square and about 6 feet 2 or 4 
inches long. It was found that with 
the applicances we had these square 
sacks could not be packed as heavily 
as the wool was packed into the stand- 
ard sacks. This was due in a measure 
to the fact that the box in which the 


sack was placed did not permit 

stretching the sack and packing it # 
thoroughly as the standard sack, 
which hangs loose from the ring. 
Nevertheless we found that with the 


_rectangular package there was much 


less loss of space in the car and a 
much heavier load could be obtained. 
We had a car 36 feet 6 inches and we 
placed in it 100 of the square pack- 
ages containing approximately 34,000 
pounds. We did not have any more 
of the square sacks, but there would 
have been room for 8 or 10 additional 
bags giving a loadingof approximately 
37,000 pounds. 

The wools in the vicinity of Enter- 
prise, Oregon, are quite heavy, al- 
though they are by no means so heavy 
as the wools along the Columbia river. 
It may also be said that this season’s 
clip in the vicinity of Oregon is 
lighter in weight than the usual clip. 
It was the opinion of persons present 
that the wool which was used in fill- 
ing this car was fairly typical of the 
great majority of Oregon wool, 
though of course it is somewhat heav- 
ier than the wools in other sections 
of the country. Making due allow- 
ance for the difference in the shrink- 
age of the wools, it seemed to us that 
there would probably be no wool 
which in a rectangular package could 
not readily be loaded to 24,000 pounds 
and a very large percentage of the 
wools could easily be loaded to the 
bale minimum of 32,000 pounds in a 
standard car. 

The standard sacks were modified 
so as to be used for square packages 
by simply using two seams across the 
corners at the bottom of the sack. A 
number of photographs were taken 
showing both the rectangular pack- 
ages and the standard sacks and jre 
way in which they were loaded. TH” 
demonstrated that there was a con- 
siderable loss of space in using the 
standard sack, and that this space 
was practically all utilized when the 
wool was shipped packed in the rect- 
angular packages. 

It was found to be very difficult 
even with the rather heavy wools used 
on this occasion to obtain a density 
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in the package of nineteen pounds per 
cubic foot. This density was obtained 
in some packages, but not in others 
and in a general way it might be said 
that the density of the packages rang- 
ed from sixteen to twenty pounds per 
cubic foot. We concluded it would not 


_be practicable to endeavor to fill either 


he standard sacks or the rectangular 
sacks with ordinary wool to a density 
of nineteen pounds percubicfoot with- 
out using some method of .com- 
pression other than the ordinary 
tramping of the sack. We were also 
of the opinion that if it should be 
necessary to procure a density of nine- 
teen pounds per cubic foot in order 
to secure the benefit of the bale rate 
it would not be difficult to devise 
and construct simple machinery which 
would be effective in giving the re- 
quired compression. There are doubt- 
less many wool growers who either 
from experience or with their natural 
mechanical ability will be able to de- 
sign and construct at slight expense 
such machinery as will be adapted to 
this particular service. We have no 
doubt that when the matter is pre- 
sented through the WooL GROWER, 
numerous suggestions will be received 
from various sources, all which will 
tend to solve this problem. Our con- 
clusions upon the matter are that ** 
should not be necessary to require a 
density of nineteen pounds per cubic 
foot in order to secure the benefit of 
the baled rate. The lower baled rate 
is given entirely for the reason that 
a heavier loading is secured. 


This is the ultimate and important 
fact. It does not depend so much 
upon the density of the individual 
package as it does upon the shape of 
the package. We think that the baled 
rate should apply whenever the ship- 
per loads to a minimum of 32,000 
pounds in a standard car and when 
the matter is again taken up by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission we 
expect to present the results of our 
investigations at Enterprise, Oregon, 
and ask for the elimination of the 

\eteen-pounds rule. 

Your attention has already been 
called to the fact that the carriers 
have not complied with the suggestion 
of the Commission, as we view it, re- 
quiring the installment of fourth class 
rates west bound. To have done this 
would also have reduced the rates 
which are made upon a combination 
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on the Pacific Coast. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commision has not 
made a definite order, but merely 
suggested what rates should be made 
effective and have left it to the carri- 
ers to work ouf#the details. When the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
meets again it is our intention to ask 
a specific order requiring fourth class 
rates for the west bound movement 
and requiring the carriers in the ex- 
treme western territory to use the 
fourth class Portland combination in 
framing their eastbound rates. 


We have also taken definite steps 
along a line suggested by you and have 
prepared a complaint to be filed be- 
fore the Railroad Commission of Ore- 
gon to require the carriers in the 
intrastate movement to apply fourth 
class rates between points in Oregon 
with lower rates where the loading 
reaches 32,000 nounds in a standard 
car. This complaint has not yet been 
filed as several other interested part- 
ies have expressed a desire to join 
with us. Among these are the Oregon 
Wool Growers Association, the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce and pos- 
sibly one or two other associations, We 
expect to have this mater in shape 
for presentation in the near future 
and trust that the Oregon Railroad 
Commission will annly the same gen- 
eral rules to the westbound movement 
as have been suggested by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the 
eastbound movement. We feel that 
the tariff difficulties of the wool men 
are being speedily hammered into 
shane so that before another shipping 
season commences the rates and the 
prescribed minimum will give the 
growers substantially that to which 
they are entitled in the matter of 
tansportation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHNSON & HADDOCK, 
Shoshone, Idaho, July 16, 1912. 





If you want to store your wool 
where it will be free from all taxestry 
and eet it inte a Goverenment bonded 
warehouse. ‘he Government is in the 
wool storage business for the pleasure 
of it. 

Our sheep and cattle feeders are 
not the only ones that received high 
prices during April. An Australian 
exchange quotes fat sheep in West 
Australia at 11 cents per pound and 
cattle at 10 1-2 cents. 














LINCOLN 


BUCKS 








I will have for sale this Fall 
500 Yearling and 500 Feb- 
ruary Lamb Lincoln Bucks, 
bred and _ raised; 
extraheavy, long wool stuff; 
hardy and well fitted for 
These bucks 


range 


range work. 
make an excellent cross on 
grade Merino or Rombouil- 


let ewes. 








Notice how our Wash. half blood 


LINCOLN LAMBS 
HAVE TOPPED 
THE CHICAGO 


MARKET 


for weight and price during 
a number of years past. Our 
lambs from these bucks and 
sheared 12 
highest 
priced wool sold in the 
State this Spring. Our buck 
year averaged 


each at six 


Merino ewes 


pounds of the 


lambs last 
125 pounds 


months. 








Write to us if you want 


COARSE 


BUCKS 














H. STANLEY COFFIN 


N. Yakima, Wash. 
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Brown & Adams 


WOOL 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 





269-279 Summer Street 
BOSTON 


Jacob F. Brown Edmund F. Leland 
Samuel G. Adams Albert S. Howe 
Harry P. Bradford 





98988 686868686808686008000008080 


SOOO O4 GO 


Farnsworth, Thayer & 


Stevenson 


WOOL 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


116-122 Federal Street 
Boston Mass. 











the times correspondence 


J. E. Smith Live Stock Co. 
PENDLETON, ORE. 
BOSSES 9S DOBOGSOGOH2D4 99H G5 BOHHOOODOO 








$399O30868 00080800000 











1,700 CALIFORNIA 
R A M S$ 


Rambouillet and American Merino 
Yearling Rams, All of these Rams 
are pure bred, large and smooth 
with heavy fleeces of fine, white, 
long staple wool. These sheep have 
beenprize winnerswherever shown. 
None better in California or America. 


Prices Reasonable 
Correspondence Solicited 


CHARLES A. KIMBLE 


HANFORD, CALIFORNIA - 








COE6 04 0600050 0000+ 006060000000 000000004 
Weare now offering for ; 
this season’s trade about . 
7 
1,000 Fullblood Delaine : : 
AND ¢ 
$ 
200 Shropshire Rams ; 3. 
; 4 
At prices to suit | We always invite ; 
: 























